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OR,  THE  SIEGE  IN  THE  SAND  HILLS 


By  AN  OLD  .ICOUT 


CHAPTER  I. — The  Indian  on  t^e  Desert. 

The  sun  was  so  hot  that  it  seemed  to  be  blis¬ 
tering.  The  undulating  desert  of  southeastern 
Arizona  stretched  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  broken  here  and  thei-e  by  mounds  of  sand 
that  had  been  heaped  up  by  the  freaks  of  a  high 
wind.  A  patch  of  prickly  cacti  showed  up  on  the 
right — the  only  green  thing  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
Riding  straight  for  this  patch  of  the  prickly 
product  of  the  desert  a  party  of  eight  might  have 
been  seen.  The  time  was  in  the  early  fall,  a  few 
years  ago,  when  that  part  of  the  country  was  in 
a  far  less  civilized  state  than  at  the  present  time; 
when  bad  Indians  were  plentiful  and  outlawed 
white  men  were  frequently  met  wfth.  But  it  was 
little  that  the  members  of  the  party  referred  to 
cared  about,  either.  They  rather  courted  danger 
from  such  sources  than  avoided  it.  When  we  state 
that  they  were  no  other  than  Young  Wild  West, 
the  well-known  boy  hero  and  Champion  Deadshot 
of  the  \yest,  and  the  friends  who  traveled  with 
him  in  search  of  excitement  and  adventure,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  understand  this. 

The  dashing  young  deadshot  had  struck  over 
the  mountains  from  Mexico  into  Arizona  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  look  up  something  that 
might  prove  real  exciting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  him  a  chance  to  do  a  good  turn  for  someone 
who  was  deserving  of  it.  When  the  party  came 
to  the  desert  they  decided  to  cross  it,  for  the  hot 
sands  had  no  terror  for  them.  They,  simply 
stocked  up  with  a  good  supply  of  water  and  set 
out.  It  was  high  noon  when  they  headed  for  the 
cactus,  for  they  knew  the  high  plants  would  af¬ 
ford  them  some  shade  while  they  rested  for  an 
hour  or  two  and  ate  the  noonday  meal.  As  was 
usually  the  custom, Young  Wild  West  was  ri<iing 
at  the  head  of  the  line  with  his  golden-haired 
sweetheart.  Arietta  Murdock,  at  his  side.  Follow¬ 
ing  them  came  Cheyenne  Charlie,  the  scout,  and 
I  his  wife  Anna,  with  Jim  Dai't,  a  Wyorning  boy 
*  about  the  same  age  as  our  hero,  and  his  sweet- 
^  heart,  Eloise  Gardner,  not  far  behind.  Somewhat 
in  the  rear  of  the  little  procession  came  Hop  Whh 
and  Wing  Wah,  the  two  Chinamen  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  servants  by  the  party.  They  were  lead¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  well-loaded  pack-horses,  a.nd,  like 
rent,  they  seemed  to  feel  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
»un  greatly. 


“Hully  uppee,  Misler  Wild,”  Hop  Wah  called 
out,  when  he  noticed  the  young  deadshot  was  urg¬ 
ing  his  sorrel  stallion  Spitfire  to  a  faster  pace. 
“Me  wantee  gittee  outtee  um  sun,  so  be.” 

“Come  on,  then*,  heathen,”  Cheyenne  Charlie 
shouted.  “I  reckon  them  nags  kin  kick  up  a  faster 
gait,  anyhow.” 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Chinaman  pulled  up  and 
gained  upon  those  ahead,  while  his  brother  Wing 
tried  to  do  the  same.  Hop  did  not  seem  to  care 
anything  about  his  brother,  however.  The  fact 
was  he  regarded  himself  as  being  somewhat  su¬ 
perior  to  him,  for  Wing  was  just  a  plain,  ordi¬ 
nary  cook,  and  a  heathen  who  had  a  reputation 
of  minding  his  own  business.  On  the  other  hand. 
Hop  was  a  clever  sleight-of-hand  performer  and 
noted"'  for  his  practical  joking.  He  was  as  shrewd 
as  he  was  clever,  and  while  he  afforded  no  little 
amusement  for  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends 
while  they  were  in  camp,  he  had  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  been  the  direct  means  of  saving  their  lives. 

He  had  his  faults,  of  course,  but  of  them  later 
on.  The  distance  to  the  patch  of  green  was  soon 
covered,  and  once  they  got  there  all  hands  lost 
no  time  in  dismounting.  The  cacti  plants  reared 
themselves  as  high  as  fifteen  feet,  though  the 
majority  of  them  were  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
feet  in  height.  It  was  -of  the  species  that  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  sharp  thorns,  and  this  meant  that  they 
should  not  come  in  contact  with  them.  The  sun 
being  now  directly  overhead,  it  was  really  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  any  shade  without  going  among  the 
gigantic  plants.  But  Cheyenne  Charlie  quickly 
s  devised  a  means  to  offset  this.  He  got  an  axe 
from  one  of  the  pack-horses  and  soon  began  cut¬ 
ting  the  plants  down,  so  that  a  circular  spot  was 
formed  large  enough  for  them  all  to  enter.  While 
the  sun  was  not  entirely  shut  off,  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  find  places  where  it  was  slightly 
cooler,  and  then  the  cook  at  once  began  his 
preparations  for  the  noonday  meal. 

“Wild,”  said  the  young  deadshot’s  sweetheart, 
as  she  sat  down  close  to  one  of  the  thick  stalks, 
“how  far  do  you  think  it  is  across  this  desert?” 

“Not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  at  the  most, 
Et,”  was  the  reply.  “I  happen  to  know  that 
there  is  a  long.^  stretch  of  sandhills  after  we  leave 
it,  with,  here  and  there  a  water-hole  and  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  vegetation.  It  won't  be  so 
bad  when  we  reach  that  spot.” 
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“i>o  you  have  an  idea  that  we  will  find  anything 
worth  while  by  crossing:  the  desert?” 

“That’s  more  than  I  can  say,  little  girl.  We 
came  to  it  and  we  decided  to  ride  across.  All  we 
have  got  to  do  is  to  guide  ourselves  by  the  sun, 
and  we'll  fetch  out  somewhere  on  a  trail  that  will 
take  us  over  to  Tombstone.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  it  hardly  seepis  as  if 
we  are  going  to  meet  even  a  bird  that  is  worth 
shooting,  let  alone  strike  any  game  before  we  get 
over  this  place.” 

“That’s  ah  right.  We  have  quite  enough  in  the 
way  of  food,  so  you  needn’t  fear  about  that.  We 
also  have  enough  water  to  last  us  until  tomorrow 
night,  and  we  could  make  it  go  a  day  longer  if  it 
were  necessary.  I’m  sure  we’ll  find  both  game 
and  water  before  that  time  has  expired.” 

It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  kindle  a  fire. 
The  fact  was  that  none  of  them  felt  like  getting 
anywhere  near  one  just  then.  While  they  were 
pretty  well  acclaimed,  the  sun  seemed  to  be  hat¬ 
ter  than  usual  on  this  particular  day.  Wing  got 
out  all  that  was  necessary  for  them  to  eat  just 
then,  and  they  made  .something  like  a  meal,  wash¬ 
ing  the  food  down  with  the  water  they  had  with 
them,  which  was,  of  course,  altogether  too  warm 
to  be  really  palatable.  But  it  was  a  great  deal 
better  than  none  at  all,  and  no  one  registered  a 
word  of  comidaint. 

“Now  then,  the  sun  has  got  around  a  little  and 
the  shade  is  growing  all  the  time,”  Wild  said,  as 
he  nodded  to  his  swetheart.  “I  reckon  we'll  stay 
here  for  an  hour  or  so.  It’s  altogether  too  hot  to 
strike  out  adross  the  glittering  sand  just  yet.” 

“Might  as  well  stay  here  till  the  afternoon  is 
putty  well  gone.  Wild,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  spoke 
up.  “It  will  be  moonlight  tonight,  an’  I  reckon  it 
will  be  a  whole  lot  cooler  to  travel.”  i 

“That’s  right,  Charlie.  I  was  thinking  of  that 
myself.  Sujipose  we  stay  here  until  about  four 
o’clock,  and  then  keep  op  going  until  about  eight 
or  nine?” 

“That  will  suit  me  all  right.  But  I  do  hope 
something  will  turn  up  afore  that  time.” 

“I  think  srmething  is  going  to  turn  up  very 
soon,”  Jim  Dart  called  out  just  then.  “Look  over 
there.” 

He  pointed  off  to  the  left,  and  all  eyes  turned  in 
that  direction.  Coming  toward  them  over  the 
sandy  stretch  was  a  riderless  horse.  The  animal 
w’as  at  a  walk,  and  appeared  to  be  almost  ready  to 
drop. 

“By  jingo!”  the  young  deadshot  exclaimed,  as 
he  .sprang  fi*om  the  shade  and  ran  toward  the 
horse.  “I  wonder  what  this  means?” 

All  but  the  cook  follow'ed  the  boy,  forgetting' 
about  the  hot  sun  for  the  time  being.  As  if  the 
horse  under.stood  that  it  was  going  to  get  relieved, 
it  started  on  a  trot  to  meet  them. 

“Hop,”  the  young  dead.shot  called  out,  as  he  saw 
the  'clever  Chinee,  as  He  was  sometimes  called, 
bastenir.g  along  with  them,  “go  and  get  a  i)ail 
of  water.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild,”  and  back  he  went  in 
a  hurry. 

“An  Indian  jKiny,”  the  young  deadshot  ob¬ 
served,  as  he  caught  the  steed  by  the  bridle.  “No 
saddle,  either.  A  blanket  strapped  upon  his  back 
with  a  sursingle,  and  that’s  all. 

“Moanin’,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  observed,  with  a 
nod  of  his  head,  “that  a  redskin  owns  the  nag.” 


“More  than  likely,  Charlie,”  Wild  answered, 
with  a  smile.  “But  where  i.s  the  redskin?” 

“Somewhere  over  that  way,  I  suppo.se.  Wild,” 
Arietta  answered  quickly. 

“Undoubtedly,  and  even  though  he  is  a  red.skin 
I  mean  to  go  and  look  for  him  without  delay.” 

The  horse  was  led  to  a  shady  place,  and  Hop 
))roceeded  to  let  it  have  some  of  the  water  he  had 
drawn  from  one  of  the  water  kegs  they  had  with 
them.  Young  Wild  West  paid  Po  further  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  riderless  horse.  He  quickly  mounted 
Spitfire  and  then  rode  away  at  a  canter  in  the 
direction  the  horse  had  come  from.  It  was  quite 
easy  for  him  to  see  the  animal’s  tracks,  and  he 
continued  on  until  he  rounded  a  big  .sand-hill  and 
could  no  longer  see  the  friends  he  had  left  behind. 
As  he  had  not  asked  anyone  to  accompany  him, 
they  remained  there,  though  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  either  Charlie  or  Jim,  or  Arietta  even, 

gmuld  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity.  But  the 
oy  probably  had  not  thought  of  doing  this,  and 
did  not  think  it  strange  that  none  of  the  rest 
started  aftei^  him.  Around  the  big  sand-hill  he 
went,  and  then  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
and  looked  ahead.  Something  like  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  distant  was  a  rocky  formation 
with  a  huge  bed  of  sand  heaped  against  it  on  one 
side.  The  other  happened  to  be  the  shady  side, 
and  the  boy  was  sure  he  saw  something  that 
looked  yery  much  like  a  human  form  lying  on  the 
ground.  He  put  his  horse  to  a  faster  gait,  and  as 
he  drew  up  he  found  that  such  was  the  case.  Ly¬ 
ing  at  full  length  on  a  ragged  blanket  was  an  In¬ 
dian.  At  first  the  boy  thought  he  was  dead,  but 
as  he  came  a  little  closer  and  brought  his  hor.se 
to  a  halt,  the  body  moved  and  the  head  was  raised 
slightly.  But  it  fell  back  again  instantly. 

“Hello,  redskin!”  Young  Wild  West  called  out, 
as  he  leaped  to  the  ground  and  ran  to  the  spot. 

The  Indian  tried  to  say  something,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  choking,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
made  two  or  three  attempts  that  he  made  the  boy 
understand  that  he  was  in  need  of  water. 

“By  jingo!”  Wild  exclaimed.  “Why  didn’t  I 
think  and  bring  a  canteen  of  water  with  me?  Thi.s 
poor  fellow  is  pretty  near  dead.  I  don’t  know 
whether  he  is  a  good  Indian  or  a  bad  one,  but  I 
certainly  am  not  going  to  see  him  perish  for  the 
w'ant  of  a  drink  of  water.” 

“Take  it  easy,  redskin,”  he  .said.  “I’ll  get  you 
some  water  in  a  jiffy.” 

Then  he  quickly  mounted  Spitfire  and  rode  out 
straight  over  the  sand,  for  he  knew  he  would 
catch  a  view  of  his  companions  all  the  quicker  by 
doing  so.  As  .soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  them 
he  brought  his  horse  to  a  halt,  and  then  shoutetl  at 
the  top  of  his  voice : 

“Fetch  some  water  here.” 

Though  it  was  quite  some  distance,  his  words 
were  heard,  and  two  minutes  later  Cheyenne 
Charlie  came  riding  swiftly  toward  him.  As  .soon 
as  he  knew  that  it  was  all  right,  the  young  dead- 
shot  rode  back  to  the  Indian  again.  The  thought 
of  being  .saved  had  put  a  little  life  in  the  fellow, 
for  he  had  rolled  over  on  his  side  and  was  now 
in, a  half-sitting  posture,  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand. 

“I’ll  fix  you  all  right  in  a  couple  of  minutes, 
red.skin,”  the  boy  said  rea.ssuringly.  “Just  take  it 
easy.  I  can  see  that  you  are  pretty  nearly  gone 
but  you’ll  be  all  right  after  you  get  a  little  water.** 
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“Ugh!”  came  the  feeble  reply.  “Paleface  boy 
heap  much  jfood,” 

Cheyenne  Charlie  came  around  the  sand-hill  in 
short  order,  and  seeing  the  boy  standing  there 
beside  the  helpless  redskin,  he  galloped  up  without 
delay. 

“An  Injun,  eh?”  he  said,  as  he  handed  Wild  a 
canteen  that  held  about  a  ouart  of  water. 

“That’s  right,  Charlie,  and  he  is  almost  gone, 
too.” 

The  boy  unscrewed  the  top  of  the  canteen  ^pd, 
kneeling  upon  the  ground,  held  the  Indians’  head 
with  one  hand  and  gave  him  a  taste  of  the  water 
with  the  other.  The  poor  fellow  made  a  grab  for 
it,  as  if  he  was  almost  ready  to  swallow  the  can¬ 
teen. 

“Easy,  redskin,”  Wild  said,  somewhat  sharply. 
“I  am  doing  this  now.  You  just  take  a  little  at  a 
time,  or  you  will  choke  to  death.” 

Then  Wild  proceeded  to  go  at  it  in  the  proper 
way,  and  gradually  he  gave  the  sufferer  a  little 
more.  When  he  had  swallowed  about  a  pint  he 
deemed  it  sufficient  for  the  time,  and  screwing  the 
stopper  on  the  canteen,  he  handed  it  to  the  scout, 
and  said: 

“Now  then,  I  reckon  we  had  better  take  him 
over  and  give  him  a  bite  to  eat.  Then  he  can 
have  some  more  water,  and  probably  he  will  be  fit 
to  mount  his  horse  again.” 

“I  reckon  so.  Wild,”  Charlie  answered,  and  then 
he  took  a  look  at  the  redskin  and  shook  his  head. 

But  Cheyenne  Charlie  had  little  use  for  an  In¬ 
dian,  anyhow.  It  was  hard  to  make  him  believe 
that  a  good  one  ever  lived,  though  he  very  often  re¬ 
marked  that  there  were  plenty  of  good  ones  dead. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  rapidly  the  redskin 
gained  strength.  The  water  certainly  had  put 
new  life  in  him,  and  he  staggered  to  his  f^t^  and 
held  out  his  hands  and  thanked  his  deliverers  over 
and  over  again.  ' 

“Come  here;  redskin,”  Wild  said,  taking  him 
by  the  arm. 

Then  with  the  assi.stance  of  Charlie  he  got  him 
upon  the  back  of  Spitfire,  and  quickly  mounted  be¬ 
hind  him.  In  this  way  he  rode  back  to  where  the 
rest  of  the  party  was  waiting,  the  scout  follow¬ 
ing  close  behind.  Like  its  master,  the  horse  had 
improved  wonderfully  after  drinking  the  water 
the  Chinaman  furnished  it,  and  it  was  now  nib¬ 
bling  at  some  tufts  of  dry  grass  that  had  been 
brought  along  in  the  stores. 

“Here  yer  are,  Jim,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  said, 
with  a  laugh.  “Do  you  call' this  anything  that 
amounts  to  much?  Jest  a  common  Injun  an’  his 
horse,  that’s  all.  We  sartinly  can’t  expect  to  git 
anything  excitin’  out  of  that.” 

“You  can’t  tell  what  it  may  bring  forth,  Char¬ 
lie,”  was  the  reply. 

“Oh,  of  course  not.  We’ll  feed  an’  water  the 
redskin  an’  his  horse,  an’  most  likely  he’ll  rob  us 
if  he  gits  a  chance,  an’  then  sneak  off.  That’s  the 
way  of  most  of  ’em,  anyhow.” 

“You  shouldn’t  talk  that  way,  Charlie,”  his 
wife  spoke  up,  shaking  her  head.  “This  poor  fel¬ 
low  was  badly  in  need  of  assistance,  and  we 
shouldn’t  hesitate  to  give  it  to  him.”  ' 

“No,  of  cour.se  not,  gal.  I’d  help  a  dyin’  coy¬ 
ote  if  I  was  to  come  across  one.  I’d  put  a  bullet 
through  him  an’  end  his  misery.” 

The  Indian  was  given  a  little  more  water,  and 
then  the  cook  furnished  him  with  something  to 


eat.  Of  cour.«!e,  he  would  have  taken  a  gieat  deal 
more  than  they  were  ready  to  give  him,  but 
seemed  satisfied  as  it  was.  At  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  after  he  had  been  brought  to  the  spot  the 
redskin  seemed  to  be  in  pretty  good  shape  again. 
He  told  our  friends  that  his  name  was  Big  Wolf, 
and  that  he  was  a  good  Apache,  When  asked  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  he  was  alone  on  the 
desert,  he  hastened  to  reply  that  he  had  been 
driven  to  the  desert  by  about  foi’ty  of  his  tribe 
because  he  refused  to  go  with  them  on  the  war¬ 
path.  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  watched 
him  closely  as  he  was  telling  this,  and  they  were 
forced  to  believe  that  he  was  stating  the  truth,  for 
he  was  very  earnest,  and  between  times  he  would 
^thank  them  for  saving  his  life. 

“Bad  Injuns  want  to  get  the  palefaces’  gold,” 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  north  and  shaking  his 
head,  no  doubt  meaning  that  it  was  from  that 
direction  he  had  come  wjien  he  left  his  compan¬ 
ions. 

“What  palefaces?”  Wild  asked. 

“The  palefaces  who  came  to  the  desert  to  look 
for  gold,” 

“You  mean  prospectors,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have  any  come  this  way  lately?” 

“Three  suns  ago  four  palefaces  came  this  way. 
They  had  plenty  of  gold.  The  bad  Apaches  want 
to  scalp  them  and  take  the  gold.  Big  Wolf  say 
no.  He  haye  to  go  away  then,  or  they  would  shoot 
him.  He  ride  into  the  desert  and  lose  his  way. 
No  water,  and  he  get  heap  much  sick.  Fall  down 
and  his  horse  go  away.” 

“All  right,  Big  W’olf.  I  reckon  we’ll  see  to  it 
that  the  bad  Apaches  don’t  scalp  the  palefaces  and 
get  their  gold.  You  can  go  with  us  until  you  get 
to  some  place  where  you  think  you  are  safe.” 

At  this  the  Indian  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
showed  how  pleased  he  was.  One  hour  later 
Young  Wild  We.st  and  his  friends  set  out  to  con¬ 
tinue  over  the  desert  stretch,  the  Indian  accom¬ 
panying  them. 


CHAPTER  II. — Hop  Plays  a  Joke  on  Big  Wolf. 

The  finding  of  the  Indian  caused  Young  Wild 
West  to  set  out  a  little  sooner  than  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  to.  It  was  anything  but  pleasant  where 
they  had  stopped  for  the  noon  rest,  and  if  they 
let  their  horses  walk  the  heat  could  hardly  be 
found  to  be  any  more  fierce.  Big  Wolf  appeared 
to  be  quite  strong,  and  when  he  had  been  given 
some  water  and  something  to  eat  about  an  hour 
after  they  set  put,  he  was  so  thankful  that  even 
Cheyenne  Charlie  was  satisfied  that  he  was  what 
might  be  called  a  pretty  good  sort  of  redskin, 
after  all.  The  sun  gradually  sank  in  the  west, 
and  when  it  at  last  dropped. below  a  distant  range 
of  mountains,  the  aii-  became  passably  cool.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  the  party  had  rested,  of  course,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  do  this  on  account  of  the  horses. 
Now  the  best  pait  of  th^>  day  arrived,  and  Young 
Wild  West  decided  to  keep  right  on  until  it  got 
really  dark  before  another  halt  should,  be  made. 
He  questioned  the  Indian  and  learned  that  he 
knew  the  country  pretty  well. 

“Plenty  to  shoot  and  plenty  water  that  way,” 
Big  Wolf  said,  as  hr  no'nted  to  the  southwest. 
“We  find  before  another  sun  goes  down.” 
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Hut  th^  youn^  deadshot  had  been  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity  before,  so  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  the 
redskin  to  tell  this.  When  darkness  came  a  halt 
was  calk'd  and  then  supper  was  served. 

“We  won’t  start  a  tire  until  we  settle  down  for 
'  the  n’fcht,”  the  yountr  deadshot  declared.  “Then 
we’ll  have  some  coffee  and  broilevl  veni.son.’’ 

“Coin’  to  keep  right  on  till  midnight,  Wild?’’ 
the  sctHit  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  Charlie,’’  was  the  rei)ly.  “We’ll 
stop  whenever  the  feeling  comes  over  us.’’ 

They  all  had  what  might  be  called  a  lunch,  and 
drank  some  more  of  the  tepid  water,  after  which 
they  resumed  the  journey.  The  moon  came  up  an 
hour  lat^r,  and  the  scene  was  what  might  be 
called  a  beautiful  one,  since  the  sand  hummocks 
and  bunches  of  cacti  showed  up  in  a  bluish  sort 
of  haze,  while  the  different  formations  of  I'ock 
that  were  scattered  about  assumed  the  shape  of' 
castles  and  buildings  of  ancient  architecture.  To 
one  who  had  never  been'on  an  Arizona  desert  be¬ 
fore,  this  would  have  been  a  great  sight.  But  our 
friends  were  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  so  none 
of  them  commented  upon  it.  It  must  have  been 
about  ten  o’clock  when  Wild  noticed  that  the  girls 
appeared  to  be  getting  somewhat  tired.  Without 
saying  anything  he  turned  slightly  to  the  left  and 
headed  toward  a  high  formation  of  rock  that  was 
about  two  hundred  yards  distant.  Reaching  it  he 
looked  over  the  ground  and  decided  that  it  was  as 
good  a  place  as  any  to  pitch  the  camp. 

“Whoa,  Spitfire!’’  he  said  as  he  reined  in  the 
sorrel  stallion  close  to  the  foot  of  a  giant  rock. 
“I  reckon  this  is  where  we'll  stop.’’ 

“Good!’’  Arietta  exclaimed.  “I  was  going  to 
tell  you  that  I  was  getting  somewhat  tired.  But 
I  had  an  idea  you  meant  to  stop  here  when  you 
turned  this  w'ay.” 

“You’re  good  on  the  guess,  Et,”  was  the  laugh¬ 
ing  retort.  “Anyhow,  we  have  covered  quite  a  little 
distance  since  noon,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  we 
will  be  on  pretty  good  ground  where  w'ater  can 
be  found  and  something  to  shoot  at  as  w'ell  as  be¬ 
fore  noon  tomorrow.’’ 

Big  Wolf  went  to  assist  the  two  Chinamen  in 
unloading  the  pack-horses  and  making  the  prepa¬ 
rations  to  remain  there  for  the  night,  but  he 
must  have  been  a  little  weak,  and  knowing  this. 
Young  Wild  West  told  him  to  take  it -easy.  A  fire 
was  kindled  with  some  fagots  the  two  Chinamen 
had  brought  with  them,  and  a  kettle  of  coffee  was 
soon  boiling  over  it.  Then  Wing  proceeded  to, 
broil  some  venison  steaks,  and  with  the  biscuits 
they  had  on  hand  they  managed  to  make  quite  a 
repast. 

“That  water  is  good  enough  to  make  coffee  with, 
anyhow,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  declared,  as  he  held 
out  his  tin  cup  to  be  filled  for  the  third  time. 

“Coffee  heap  much  good,”  the  redskin  said,  as 
he  took  some  more  of  the  beverage. 

After  the  rtieal  was  over  it  was  not  long  before 
the  girls  bade  the  others  good-night  and  retired 
to  the  tent  which  had  been  put  up  for  them.  Then 
about  half  un  hour  later  Wild  turned  to  Jim  Dart 
and  said : 

“Now  then,  you’ll  take  the  first  trick  at  doing 
-  guard  duty,  as  usual,  Jim.  I  feel  rather  tired  out. 
It's  so  cool  now  that  the  change  has  made  me 
sleepy.” 

“All  right.  Wild.  I  reikon  I’ll  manage  to  keep 
my  eyes  open.  I  always  do,  anyhow,  and  wlule 


I’ll  admit  that  I  feel  a  little  drow.^y,  it  will  so'jn 
wear  off  when  I  settle  down  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  got  to  keep  on  the  alert.” 

The  Ind’an  hearing  this  conversation  looked 
at  the  young  dead.shot  in  surprise. 

“Nobody  <'ome  here,”  he  declared,  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders. 

“You  can’t  tell  about  that.  Big  Wolf,”  the  boy 
answered.  “We  never  run  any  chances.” 

^  “Maybe  the  boy  tired.” 

“Yes,  maybe  he  is.  But  he’ll  only  keep  awake 
for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so.  Then  Charlie  wall 
take  his  place,  and  after  he  has  put  in  his  watch 
I’ll  relieve  him.” 

“Me  watch.” 

“No,  you  needn’t  bother  yourself,  not  tonight, 
anyhow.” 

The  redskin  nodded  to  .show  that  he  regarded 
the  boy’s  decision  as  final,  and  then  a  little  later 
he  lay  down  upon  the  blanket  that  was  given  him 
and  was  .soon  sound  asleej).  The  night  pas.sed 
quietly  enough.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  to  di.s- 
turb  them.  Charlie  took  his  trick,  and  when  he 
had  finished  Wild  took  hi.s,  and  at  length  the 
morning  arrived.  Big  Wolf  must  have  put  in  a 
very  good  night’s  rest,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
rattling  of  the  cooking  utensils  that  Wing  made 
caused  him  to  awaken.  He  apologized  in  his  In¬ 
dian  way  for  not  getting 'up  before,  but  no  one 
paid  much  attention  to  him,  all  declaring  that  he 
could  sleep  as  long  as  he  liked.  While  they  were, 
eating  breakfast,  Arijetta  saw  a  huge  vulture  cir¬ 
cling  high  above  them,  as  if  locking  for  its  prey. 
•It  was  the  first  sign  of  anything  living  they  had 
met  with  after  finding  the  Indian,  and  the  girl 
promptly  called  the  attention  of  the*  otliers  to  it. 

“Wild,”  she  said,  as  she  aro.se  to  her  feet  and 
started  to  get  her  rifle. .which  was  leaning  against 
the  side  of  the  tent,  “I  always  detest  a  \'ulture, 
for  I  know  what  it  is  looking  for.” 

*  “Yes,  you  know  pretty  well  that  it  is  looking  for 
something  to  eat,  little  girl,”  the  young  deadshot 
retorted,  with  a  smile. 

“Yes,  but  ij;  never  goes  after  anything  that  is 
aliv"*. 

“You’re  right  on  that.  Probably  there’s  a  dead 
horse  or  po.ssibly  the  body  of  a  human  being  lying 
somewhere  about,  and  the  vulture  is  anxious  to  get 
at  it.”  '■ 

“Or  else  the  big  bird  is  expectin’  some  of  us  to 
die  putty  soon,  and  is  waitin’  for  it  to  happen  ” 
Cheyenne  Charlie  spoke  up,  a  grim  smile  on  his 
face. 

That  isn  t  a  .]oke,  Charlie,”  his  wife  declared 
gravely. 

“I  didn’t  say  it  was.  But  that’s  what  them  ^'ul- 
tures  IS  always  lookin’  for.  It’s  a  wonder  we 
didn’t  find  some  of  ’em  circlin’  around  above  the 
redskin  yesterday.  But  maybe  they  think  he’s 
goin’  to  turn  up  his  toes,  anyhow,  an’  they’ve 
come  around  waitin’  for  him  to  do  it.” 

“The  paleface  maiden  shoot  the  bird?”  Big 
Wolf  said  solemnly  as  he  saw  Arietta  raise  her 
rifle  to  take  aim. 

“Yes,  she  wijl  bring  it  down  all  right,  redskin.” 
Young  \Xild  M  est  answered,  in  his  cool  and  easv 
way.  ^ 

“She  no  shot  straight  to  kill  the  bird,”  and  the 
Indian  showed  that  he  felt  positive  of  it. 

“Aou  think  not,  eh?  Well,  redskin,  when  that 
gill  diaws  a  bead  on  anything  you  can  bet  your 
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life  the  bullet  will  find  the  mark.  Now  you  just 
watch.” 

Arietta  certainly  heard  them  talking,  but  she 
jiaid  not  the  least  attention.  Taking  a  deliberate 
aim  at  the  circling  vulture,  she  pulled  the  trigger. 
Cr^ng!  As  the  report  rang  out,  the  huge  bird 
i  f  prey  made  a  dart  and  then  up  went  one  of  its 
wings  and  over  it  turned,  falling  downward  rap- 
iiily. 

“That  bird  will  never  prey  upon  anything  again, 
Wild,”  Arietta  said,  as  she  drew  out  the  empty 
shell  and  placed  a  fresh  cartridge  in  the  maga- 
'  zine  of  her  rifle. 

Big  Wolf  ran  fully  a  hundred  yards  to  pick  u)) 
the  fallen  bird.  The  bullet  had  passed  clean 
through  it,  and  it  must  have  been  killed  instantly. 

“Heap  much  shoot,”  he  said,  as  he  came  back 
with  it.  “The  paleface  maiden  make  great  fight.” 

“She  has  been  in  many  fights,  Big  Wolf,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  with  the  people  of  your 
race.” 

“She  shoot  bad  Apache?”  and  the  Indian  opened 
his  eyes  a  little  wider. 

“Quite  a  few  of  them,  I  reckon.” 

“Good!”  and  then  Jae  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  dead  vulture  again. 

There  was  something  in  his  action  that  caused  a 
shade  of  suspicion  to  rise  in  Young  Wild  We.st’s 
mind.  Somehow  he  took  it  that  the  redskin  they 
had  saved'  from  dying  was  not  greatly  pleased  to 
know  that  Arietta  could  shoot  so  well.  But  he 
said  nothing  about  it  just  then,  and  when  the  two 
Chinamen  had  loaded  the  pack-horses  he  gave  the 
nod  to  make  the  start  for  the  sand-hills,  which 
the  tract  he  expected  to  reach  before  noon  was 
called  by  those  who  had  been  that  way  before. 
Big  Wolf  kicked  the  dead  bird  savagely  before 
he  mounted  his  pony,  but  after  they  had  left  the 
spot  and  were  a  hundred  yards  from  it  he  was 
seen  looking  back  at  it. 

“Wild,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  said,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  as  he  rede  up  close  to  the  young  dead- 
shot,  “that  redskin  seems  to  feel  mighty  funny 
about  that  vulture  bein’  shot.” 

“Think  so?”  the  boy  asked,  looking  at  him  curi¬ 
ously. 

“Yes.  I  can’t  make  out  the  meanin’  of  it, 
either.” 

“Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Charlie.  He  isn’t  feeling 
funny  because  the  vulture  was  killed,  but  he 
seems  to  think  it  rather  wonderful  that  Arietta 
was  able  to  make  such  a  good  shot.  It  didn’t 
strike  him  just  right  when  she  did  it.  Maybe  he 
fears  that  she  might  take  a  chance  at  him  with 
her  rifle  some  time.” 

“There!  I  reckon  you  have  got  it.  Wild,”  and 
the  scout  nodded  his  head  vigorously.  “Do  you 
know  one  thing,”  he  added,  his  voice  becoming 
still  lower,  “I’m  beginnin’  to  think  ag’jn  that  Big 
Wolf  i^  no  good.  There  never  was  a  good  Injun, 
anyhow.  Maybe  he’s  been  lyin’  to  us,  an’  if  he 
git.-  the  chance  he’ll  clean  us  out  an’  then  make 
off-  We  want  to  watch  him  shai^p  tonight.” 

‘^'harjie,  an  Indiarl  is  not  supposed  to.  act  the 
same  as  we  do,  but  a.s  far  as  watching  him  is 
concerned,  you  can  bet  all  you’re  worth  it  will 
be  done.  Of  course,  I  wouldn’t  tru.st  any  sort  of 
stranger  until  I  was  perfectly  .satisfied  that  he 
was  all  right.  Thi.s  Indian  was  very  grateful  for 
what  we  did  for  him,  but  that  wijl  soon  wear 
away,  nO  doubt,  and  if  he  is  really  bad,  as  you 


think  he  is,  it  is  bound  to  crop  out  .sooner  or 
later.”  •  < 

They  continued  on,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  quite  a  breeze  sprang  up  and  the  sand 
began  to  drift,  after  the  fashion  of  snow  in  the 
northern  regions  in  the  winter  time. 

“Heap  much  good,”  Big  Wolf  declared  to  Jim 
Dart  as  he  got  up  close  enough  to  talk  with  him. 
“The  bad  Apaches  can  no  follow  now.  The  ti’ail 
will  be  lost.” 

“Oh,  did  you  think  they  might  follow  you?”  Jim 
asked,  looking  at  him  in  surprise. 

“Maybe  they  follow.  They  want  the  scalp  of 
Big  Wolf  because  he  no  go  with  them  to  kill  the 
palefaces.” 

“If  that’s  the  case  you  can  bet  they  won’t  be 
able  to  follow  any  trail,  for  there  won’t  be  any 
to  follow.” 

“Heap  much  good,”  and  then  Big  Wolf  fell  back 
alongside  of  Hop  Wah. 

This  seemed  to  be  just  what  the  clever  Chinee 
wanted  him  to  do.  The  fact  was  he  had  been  itch¬ 
ing  for  some  time  to  have  some  fun  with  the  red¬ 
skin.  He  knew  pretty  well  that  Big  Wolf  was  in 
pretty  good  shape,  physically,  now,  and  he  thought 
that  a  fright  would  not  at  all  injure  him.  The 
Chinaman  had  a  mania  for  playing  practical 
jokes,  especially  when  tliere  was  nothing  else  for 
him  to  find  amusement  in.  It  was  seldom  indeed 
that  he  did  not  have  a  flask  of  liquor  on  his  per¬ 
son,  too,  and  just  now  he  had  a  full  quart  divided 
into  three  flasks.  .Making  an  excuse  to  readjust 
the  load  on  the  pack-horse  he  was  leading,  Hop 
came  to  a  halt,  at  the  same  time  motioning  the 
redskin  to  stop  with  him.  Those  ahead  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  this,  for  such  things  .were 
bound  to  haj>i)en  at  any  time. 

“You  velly  nicee  ledskin,”  Hop  observed,  smil¬ 
ing  and  bowing  to  Big  Wolf. 

“Heap  much  nice  Chinee,”  was  the  reply,  as  if 
he  meant  to  be  as  polite  as  the  Chinaman. 

“You  likee  tanglefoot?” 

“Fire-water?”  Big  Wnlf  asked,  his  eyes  bright¬ 
ening. 

“Yes,  lat  light.  Allee  samee  goodee  tangle¬ 
foot.” 

“Injun  like  fire-water.  Chinee  like  tanglefoot.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Big  Wolf.  You  havee  lillee 
dlink.” 

Then'  Hop  produced  the  flask,  taking  care  to 
turn  his  back  toward  those  who  were  riding  on 
ahead,  their  horses  at  a  walk.  He  took  a  pull  at 
the  flask  himself,  and  then  permitted  the  redskin 
to  have  a  swallow  or  two.  That  made  him  solid 
with  him,  so  he  quickly  mounted  his  horse  again 
and  started  off  with  the  pack-horse.  Big  Wolf 
was  bound  to  remain  close  to  him  now,  for  no 
doubt  he  felt  that  there  might  be  another  chance 
to  get  some  of  the  whisky.  But  Hop  had  no. in¬ 
tention  of  giving  him  any  more  of  it  just  then. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  it  might  be  before  they 
reached  a  mining  camj)  or  settlement  where  he 
could  replenish  his  stock,  and  he  wanted  it  to  last. 
Pre.sently  he  lighted  a  big  black  cigar,  and  as  he 
began  puffing  away  the  redskin  sniffed  the  air 
and  looked  longingly  at  the  cigar.  ^ 

“You  likee  smokee,  Misler  Bigee  Wolf?”  Hop 
asked  innocently. 

“Heap  much,”  was  the  quick  reply. 

“Allee  light.  Me  givee  you  um  cigar,  len.” 

Then  the  Chinaman  produced  another  ngar. 
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which  was  much  larger  than  the  one  he  was 
^  smoking.  It  was  so  large,  in  fact,  that  the  In¬ 
dian’s  eyes  opened  wide  as  he  looked  at  it. 

“Heap  much  cigar!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Lat  light.  Velly  muchee  smoke.” 

Then  he  handed  it  over  and,  quickly  striking  a 
match,  reached  over  and  held  it  while  the  Indian 
got  a  light.  It  happened  that  Cheyenne  Charlie 
looked  around  just  then,  and  seeing  the  redskin 
puffing  away  at  the  big  cigar,  his  face  lighted  up 
with  a  smile.  He  said  something  to  those  he  was 
riding  with,  and  then  dropped  back,  for  he  knew 
pretty  well  what  was  going  to  happen.  Usually 
the  clever  -  Chinee  carried  with  him  a  number  of 
cigars  that  were  loaded  with  gunpowder,  and 
Charlie  felt  sure  that  this  was  one  of  them. 
Since  he  cared  nothing  for  the  redskin,  he  was 
anxious  for  the  cigar  to  explode  and  see  how  Big 
Wolf  would  act.  But  the  big  cigar  burned  down 
more  than  an  inch,  and  nothing  happened.  All 
hands  were  now  looking  back  to  see  the  fun,  for, 
like  Charlie,  they  knew  what  was  probably  going 
to  happen. 

“That’s  a  blamed  big  cigar  you  have  got,  red¬ 
skin,”  the  scout  remarked,  as  he  dropped  back  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Indian. 

“Meap  much  cigar,”  was  the  reply. 

Just  then  there  was  a  snap  like  that  caused  by 
a  cap  exploding,  and  something  popped  from  the 
end  of  the  cigar  and  whirled  about  like  lightning. 

“Hip  hi!”  exclaimed  Hop.  “Whattee  mattee?” 

The  redskin  dropped  the  cigar  as  if  it  had  been 
a  hot  potato,  and  almost  fell  from  the  back  of  his 
horse. 

“Great  gimlets!”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie, 
and  then  he  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh.  “Blamed 
if  a  little  bird  didn’t  jump  out  of  that  cigar. 
There  it  is  now.” 

He  quickly  dismounted  and  picked  up  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  cigar,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was 
something  that  had  the  semblance  of  a  bird  hang¬ 
ing  to  it  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring.  But  it  was 
no  bird,  of  course.  It  was  simply  a  rather  poor 
imitation  of  one.  That  spring  and  imitation  had 
been  tied  with  a  string  into  a  small  space,  and 
the  leaves  of  tobacco  rolled  about  it  until  the 
shape  of  a  cigar  was  the  result.  The  fire  touch¬ 
ing  the  string  had  liberated  the  spring,  and  hence 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  supposed  bird  and 
the  whirring  sound. 

“Here  yer  are.  Hop,"’  the  scout  said,  •as  he 
tossed  the  contrivance  to  the  clever  Chinee.  “I 
reckon  you  kin  use  that  to  make  another  cigar. 
Blamed  if  that  Injun  didn’t  think  his  last  minute 
on  earth  had  come.” 

“Heap  much  magic,”  was  all  Big  Wolf  de¬ 
clared,  and  then  shaking  his  head  solemnly  he 
rode  on  to  the  head  of  the  line,  showing  plainly 
that  he  wanted  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  joking 
Chinaman. 


CHAPTER  III. — The  Prospectors. 

As  the  noon  hour  drew  nearer  the  sun  became 
80  scorching  hot  that  Young  Wild  West  decided 
to  stop  in  the  shade  of  some  high  rocks  and  rest 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  Before  them  lay  the  broad 
stretch  of  sand-hills,  and  the  air  being  very  clear, 
a  faint  blue  line  could  be  seen  miles  beyond. 
There  was  green  vegetation  here,  and  they  all 


knew  it,  but  Wild  was  forced  to  admit  that  he 
had  made  a  little  mistake  in  his  calculation.s.  He 
expected  to  strike  something  green  before  noon. 
As  they  rode  up  to  the  high  projection  of  rocks, 
one  of  the  things  quite  uncommon  to  the  average 
desert  was  discovered.  It  was  a  pool  of  water, 
and  it  took  but  a  moment  for  them  to  see  where  it 
was  fed  from.  A  big  stream  of  water  trickled 
from  a  crack  in  the  rock  and  flowed  on  down  just 
fast  enough  to  keep  a  few'  inches  of  water  in  the 
shallow  spot  where  the  pool  had  formed. 

“That  looks  mighty  good,  anyhow!”  Cheyenne 
Charlie  exclaimed,  as  he  dismounted  and  ran  to 
the  water.  “We’ll  jest  see  if  it’s  all  right.” 

“He  w'as  not  long  in  sampling  it,  and  then  with 
a  nod  of  satisfaction  called  out; 

“Fetch  along  your  cups,  gals.  Here’s  some 
nice  cool  water.  It’s  as  fine  as  you  ever  drank, 
an’  I’ll  bet  on  it.” 


All  hands  were  not  long  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  sudden  piece  of  good  luck  that  had  come  to 
them.  Hop  and  Wing  quickly  produced  some  tin 
cups,  and  soon  they  were  all  drinking  freely  of 
the  pure  water.  Big  Wolf  showed  his  pleasure  in 
more  ways  than  one.  H&.thanked  Young  Wild 
West  and  his  friends  for  having  saved  him,  and 
then  he  thanked  himself  for  having  got  away 
from  the  bad  Apaches,  after  which  he  thanked  the 
Great  Spirit  for  having  led  them  to  the  trickling 
water.  While  he  was  doing  all  this,  Cheyenne 
Charlie  was  watching  him  sharply. 

“Wild,”  the  scout  said,  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  he  got  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  young  dead- 
shot  alone,  “I’ll  bet  the  Injun  was  puttin’  on 
when  he  was  rattlin’  off  all  that  stuff  of  his  jest 
now.” 


“You  think  so,  eh,  Charlie?” 

“I  sartinly  do.  It  sorter  seems  to  me  that 
there  s  somethin’  peculiar  by  the  way  he’s  actin'  ” 
“I  don’t  know  what  there  could  be.  Charlie. 
Even  though  he’s  a  very  bad  Indian,  he  certainly 
can  do  nothing  to  harm  us.” 

Maybe  he  can  t.  But  he  ain’t  to  be  trusted  as 
I’ve  said  afore,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  stick  to  it,  too  ” 
The  spot  proved  to  be  such  a  comfortable  one 
that  our  friends  remained  there  fully  three  hours. 
Then  after  filling  everything  they  had  that  would 
carry  water,  they  started  off  for  the  blue  line  to 
the  south.  The  sand-hills  were  now  so  numerous 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  proceed  in  any¬ 
thing  like  a  direct  course.  Some  of  them  reared 
as  high  as  thirty  feet  from  the  level  ground  It 
was  curious  to  think  how  the  w'ind  could  perform 
such  freaks,  for  it  was  the  wind  alone  that  was 
responsible  for  the  hills  on  the  desert  w'aste.  The 
stiff  Dr66ze  that  had  been  blowing  6arly  in  the 
forenoon  had  died  away  now,  and  the  sun  was 
felt  all  the  keener.  On  went  the  party,  Big  Wolf 
nding  along  and  remaining  silent  for  most  of  the 

when  someone  spoke  to  him 
that  he  deigned  to  speak,  and  then  it  would  be 
few  words  that  would  come  from  him.  He  kept 
ooking  anxiously  a  little  to  the  left,  and  this  soon 
Wame  poticeable  by  all  hands.  Finally  Cheyenne 
Charlie  dropped  back  until  he  was  alongside  the 
redskin,  and  then  pointing  off  to  the  direction  he 
had  noticed  him  looking  so  many  times,  he  said: 

InjunV’^''^  ^^Pect  to  find  somethin’  over  there, 
“Ugh!”  and  Big  Wolf  gave  a  start  of  surprise. 
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“Maybe  you  havt*  >*01  some  iriends  over  there 
waitin  for  you,’'  went  on  the  scout. 

“l'»leface  num  heap  much  mistake.  Me  no  got 
fnends,  r>ad  Injuns  over  that  way,”  and  he 
pcintoil  directly  beliind  tlxem. 

“Well,  bad  lixjuns  couldn’t  be  your  friends,  nj'^- 
how,  Big  Wolf.  But  it  sorter  seems  to  me  that 
you’re  a  little  nervous  about  somethin’  that’s  over 
m  that  dit'ection,”  and  again  Charlie  pointed  the 
way  the  redskin  had  been  looking  so  often. 

“Maybe  we  find  the  paleface  men  who  are  look¬ 
ing  for  the  gold.” 

“Oh!  You  think  maybe  they’re  over  that  way, 
do  you?” 

The  Indian  nodded  to  show  that  he  did.  Char¬ 
lie  felt  that  he  could  go  no  further,  though  he  was 
growing  more  suspicious  than  ever  of  Big  Wolf. 
He  rode  back  to  the  sLde  of  his  wife,  and  then  in 
a  few  minutes  he  advised  Wild  to  turn  slightly  to 
the  left,  so  they  might  proceed  directly '  toward 
the  spot  Big  Wolf  thought  the  prospectors  might 
be  found.*  Half  an  hour  later  the  Indian’s  sup¬ 
position  was  verified,  for  suddenly  tliree  horsemen 
appeared  from  behind  a  gigantic  sand-hill  and 
came  riding  furiously  to  meet  our  friends. 

“Great  gimlets!”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie, 
as  he  quickly  unslung  his  rifle.  “What’s  this?” 

The  horsemen  waved  their  hats,  showing  their 
delight,  and  then  motioned  behind  them.  But 
though  all  hands  looked  keenly  in  that  direction, 
they  could  see  nothing  but  the  stretch  of  sand¬ 
hills  and  the  now  green  that  lined  a  distant  slo]>8, 
for  they  had  got  close  enough  for  the  blue  haze  to 
melt  away  and  leave  in  its  stead  what  was  really 
there.  Wild  and  Charlie  rode  out  to  meet  the 
horsemen,  and  as  they  came  together  and  brought 
their  horses  to  a  halt,  the  young  deadshot  said : 

“What’s  the  matter,  boys?  You  acted  as  if 
someone  was  chasing  you.” 

“There  was  a  lot  of  Injuns  chasin’  us,  but  when 
they  seen  you  folks  cornin’  they  got  back  behind 
the  sand-hills,”  one  of  them  answered,  and  then 
he  turned  and  looked  back,  shading  his  eyes  as 
if  he  expected  to  .see  the  redskins. 

“What!” 

Young  Wild  West  was  not  a'little  surprised. 

“That’s  right,  young  feller,”  one  of  the  others 
said.  “It  seems  that  we’re  in  hard  luck.  We 
started  to  git  over  the  desert  an’  do  a  little  pros- 
j>ectin’  on  the  way.  First  a  gang  of  redskins  got 
after  us  jest  as  we'  struck  the  desert.  Then  w’e 
got  aw’ay  from  ’em,  ’cause  it  was  jest  about  dark 
when  we  seen  ’em;  an’  now  jest  as  we  struck 
somethin’  that  wdll  pan  out  a  hundred  dollars  to 
the  pound,  more  Injuns  has  to  show  up.  •  We’re 
in  hard  luck,  an’  no  mistake.” 

Wild  looked  the  three  ovej:  in  silence  for  a  few 
second.s,  and  he  quickly  made  up  his  mind  that 
they  w'ere  telling  the  truth.  While  they  were 
rough  in  appearance,  there  was  the  unmistakable 
I^jok  of  honesty  about  them. 

“So  you  struck  it  rich,  eh?” 

“We  sartinly  did,  young  feller,”  the  orfe  who 
had  8f>oken  first  answered. 

“How  far  is  the  spot  from  here?” 

“.Je.st  at  the  edge  of  the  sand-hills  where  the 
round  is  hard  an’  rocky.  You  kin  see  them 
igh  rocks  that’s  shaped  like  a  lot  of  houses  that’s 
been  through  an  earthquake  about  six  miles  back 
over  there.” 

''Yea,  I  can  see  the  place.” 


“Well,  it’s  right  in  there.  It  ain’t  likely  the 
Injuns  will  find  the  place,  ’cause  we  left  it  when 
we  seeii  ’em  cornin’  an’  when  they  was  a  good  two 
nriles  from  us.  They  started  utter  us  when  they 
seen  us  ridin’  away,  but  they  stopi)ed  when  they 
seen  you  folks,  as  I  said  afore.” 

“What  did  you  do  with  your  outfit?” 

“Left  it  over  there.  All  covered  up,  too,  an’ 
it  will  only  be  luck  if  anyone  finds  it.” 

'  “Is  there  water  there?” 

“Yes,  plenty  of  it,  an’  good  water,  too.” 

“That  is  somewhat  surprising.  It  isn’t  more 
than  an  hour  ago  when  we  found  w'ater.” 

“You  found  that  little  pool,  did  you,  with  the 
tiny  stream  tricklin’  down  from  the  rocks?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  we  stopped  there  la.st  night.” 

“Oh,  you  did,  eh?” 

At  this  moment  Wild  happened  to  glance  in  the 
direction  of  Big  Wolf.  He  saw  the  redskin  lis¬ 
tening  attentively  to  all  that  was  said,  and  the 
peculiar  glitter  in  his  eyes  caused  him  to  think 
that  Cheyenne  Charlie  was  perfectly  right  in  his 
suspicions  of  him.  But  just  what  Big  Wolf  could 
be  up  to  he  had  no  notion  just  then.  He  had  in¬ 
formed  them  that  he  had  left  a  band  of  bad 
Apaches  because  he  refused  to  join  with  them  in 
killing  and  scalping  some  prospectors.  That  could 
be  very  true,  and  if  it  was,  the  three  men  they 
had  just  met  w'ere  no  doubt  the  prospectors.  But 
the  young  deadshot  knew  pretty  *well  that  one 
redskin  could  not  do  them  much  harm,  so  he  paid 
no  further  attention  to  it  just  then  and  let  it 
drop  from  his  mind.  They  were  not  long  in 
learning  that  the  three  prospectors  were  named 
Buckley,  Henderson  and  Reid.  Cheyenne  Char¬ 
lie  took  pains  to  introduce  the  young  deadshot, 
and  as  they  had  heard  of  him,  the  three  showed 
their  delight  when  they  dismounted  and  tried  to 
shake  his  hand  all  at  the  one  time. 

“I  reckon  we’re  all  right  now,  boys,”  Buckley 
said,  turning  to  his  two  partners.  “Young  Wild 
West  has  got  the  name  of  bein’  able  to  clean  out 
more  Injuns  than  any  ten  white  men  ever  thought 
of  doin’.  Jest  let  ’em  git  close  enough  aif  we’ll 
mighty  soon  show  ’em  that  they  ain’t  goin’  to 
drive  us  away  from  the  gold  we’ve  found.” 

“You  don’t  mind  taking  us  over  to  your  claim, 
do  you?”  Wild  asked. 

“Sartinly  not.  We  know  blamed  well  that  you 
wouldn’t  take  it  from  us.” 

“Take  it  from  you?  Well,  I  rather  think  not. 
We’ll  help  you  hold  it,  and,  if  necessary,  we’ll  as¬ 
sist  you  in  carrying  some  of  the  dust  away.” 

“And  we’ll  divide  up  with  you  for  doing  it,  too,” 
Henderson  declared. 

“Oh,  no,”  and  the  boy  shook  his  head  decisively. 
“Don’t  think  for  an  in.stant  that  we  want  any¬ 
thing  for  any  help  we  can,  render  you.  But  never 
mind  now\  We’ll  go  on  over  to  your  claim.  You 
say  there  is  water  there,  so  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  rig  up  a  way  to  wash  out  the  dirt  so  there  won’t 
be  so  much  bulk  to  carry  away  with  you.” 

“That’s  what  we  was  thinkin’  of  doin’.  But 
when  the  Injuns  showed  up  we  knowed  we  had 
bettei'  leave,  especially  when  we  seen  your  party 
cornin’.” 

“Oh,  you  saw  us  before  you  started  to  leave 
the  place,  then?” 

“Oh,  yes.  If  we  hadn’t  we  would  have  stayed 
'there,  ’cause  we  could  have  held  the  Injuns  off  for 
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a  while.  We’ve  got  grub  enough  to  last  us  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  Three  burros  is  over  there,  an’ 
they  was  carryin’  the  grub  an’  other  things.” 

“You  left  the  burros  there,  too?”  and  Wild 
looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“We  couldn’t  do  nothin’  else.  But  we  tied  ’em 
in  among  some  rocks,  an’  it  ain’t  likely  the  Indians 
would  see  ’em,  unless  they  come  putty  close.” 

“Well,  you  can  bet  your  life  they  would  have 
found  them  soon  enough.  But  it  seems  that  they 
didn’t  come  very  far  after  seeing  us.  How  many 
of  them  are  there,  do  you  suppose?” 

“As  many  as  twenty.” 

“Oh,  that  isn’t  a  great  number,  then.  Wait  till 
I  ask  the  redskin  we  have  with  us  about  this. 
Probably  he  may  give  us  some  information.” 

Then  Wild  walked  over  to  where  Big  Wolf  was 
standing  by  his  horse,  and  said : 

“Redskin,  how  many  were  there  in  your  crowd 
when  you  left  them?” 

“Maybe  fifty/’  was  the  reply. 

“And  because  you  didn’t  want  to  help  them  kill 
these  three  men  you  quit  them  and  struck  out 
across  the  desert.  Is  that  it?” 

“Yes.” 

Big  Wolf  said  it  eagerly,  as  if  he  was  more 
than  glad  of  the  chance  to  express  himself. 

“Do  you  think  that  the  redskins  made  a  short 
cut  and  got  over  here  ahead  of  them  so  as  to  keep 
them  from  leaving  the  sand-hills?” 

“Maybe,”  and  Big  Wolf  nodded. 

“You’re  sure  the  Indians  are  not  your  friends?” 
“Heap  much  want  to  kill  me,”  declared  Big 
Wolf. 

“All  right,  then.  That’s  all  I  want  to  know 
just  now.” 

“Was  that  redskin  with  the  gang-  what  was 
after  us?”  Buckley  asked  Cheyenne  Charlie,  as 
he  saw  Wild  walking  toward  his  horse. 

“He  says  he  was.  We  found  him  jest  as  he  was 
putty  nigh  croakin’.  He  was  almost  dead  from 
the  Avant  of  a  drink  of  water.  Seemed  to  be 
mighty  thankful  an’  all  that,  but  I  don’t  like  him, 
’cause  he’s  actin’  in  a  funny  sort  of  way.  Strikes 
me  that  maybe  he  means  to  lead  us  into  a  trap.” 

“All  redskins  need  watchin’,”  the  man  called 
Reid  declared. 

Five  minutes  later  they  had  all  mounted  their 
horses  and  were  riding  toward  the  cleft  of  rocks 
where  the  prospectors  had  made  a  lucky  strike. 
They  kept  their  eyes  open,  and  had  their  rifles 
in  readiness,  but  not  the  least  sign  of  a  redskin 
could  be  seen.  When  they  finally  reached  a  rocky 
piece  of  ground  which  must  have  covered  an  area 
of  ten  square  acres.  Young  Wild  West  gave  a  nod 
of  satisfaction  and  said: 

“This  is  what  I  call  something  like  it.  I  am 
heartily  glad  we  have  got  away  from  that  glitter¬ 
ing  white  sand.”  ' 

“But  there’s  more  of  it  lyin’  beyond.  Wild,” 
the  scout  declared,  as  he  pointed  off  to  the  south. 

“Yes,  but  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  of  it, 
anyhow.  It  won't  take  us  long  to  get  over  that 
stretch.” 

“There's  sand-hills  all  around  us  now,  ain't 
there?” 

“Right  you  are.  It  seems  that  we  are  right  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Rather  queer  that  this  hard 
piece  of  ground  with  all  the  rocks  should  be  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  sand-hill  district.  But  that 


goes  to  show  that  nature  is  peculiar,  and  there  is 
little  that  should  surprise  one.” 

The  three  prospectors  rode  along  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  hidden  their  outfit.  They  were 
not  long  in  unearthing  it,  and  then  the  three  bur¬ 
ros  were  found  tied  in  a  little  cave  close  by. 

T  reckon  this  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  place  if  as 
many  as  five^hundred  Indians  got  after  us,”  Jim 
Dart  remarked,  as  he  looked  around  and  noddefl 
his  head  approvingly.  “We  could  make  a  regular 
fort  of  it.” 

"we’ll  stay  here  until  tomorrow, 
anyhow.  Young  Wild  West  said,  as  he  looked 
around  and  saw  how  comfortably  things  could  be 
made  with  a  little  trouble.  “We’ll  lend  a  hand 
to  Buckley  and  his  pards,  and  if  they  really  have 
struck  a  rich  vein  here,  we’ll  help  them  get  out 
as  rnuch  as  they  can  carry  away.  Get  busy,  you 
two  heathens,  and  put  up  the  tents.” 

“Misler  Wild,”  Hop  said  hurriedly,  as  he  ran 
deadshot,  “where  um  ledskin?” 

Why?  came  the  reply, .and  then  the  boy  looked 
around  in  surprise. 

“He  no  comee  here,  Misler  Wild.” 

“YeS’  he  did  come  here,”  the  scout  spoke  up. 
He  was  right  with  us  when  we  stopped.” 

“He  no  here  now,  Misler  Wild,”  and  Hop  cast 
a  searching  look  around  them. 

Wolf  had  disappeared.  Young 
Wild  West  and  his  partners  clambered  up  to  the 
top  of  a  high  projection  and  looked  around.  But 
the  Indian  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER  IV. — Big  Wolf  Comes  Back. 

Young  Wild  West  was  not  long  in  satisfying 
himself  that  Big  ^Volf  had  really  taken  his  depar¬ 
ture.  Both  the  Indian  and  his  horse  were  certainly 
gone.  As  the  young  deadshot  looked  around  at  the 
sand-hills  which  lay  scattered  here  and  there  he 
could  easily  understand  why  it  was  that  the  red¬ 
skin  could  not  be  seen.  Naturally,  if  he  wanted 
to  'Slip  away  without  their  knowledge,  he  would 
take  pains  to  hide  himself  -from  their  view,  and 
the  sand-hills  would  afford  this  readily  enough. 

“The  sneakin’  coyote  has  sartinlv  left  us.  Wild  ” 
Cheyenne  Charlie  declared,  after  ‘he  had  made  a 
search  about  the  premises. 

“That’s  all  right,”  was  the  reply.  “Let  him  go. 
But  maybe  after  all  there  is  nothing  really  wrong 
about  him.  It  might  be  that  he  rode  awa/,  th,nk- 
mg  we  were  aware  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  spy- 

pe?toT"  who  were  after  the  pros- 

“It  might  be  that  way.  Wild,"  the  srout  answer- 
er,  with  a  shrug  of  tilt  shoulders.  “But  I  don’t  be«- 
heve  It.  You  won’t  see  him  cornin’  back  ag’in  an' 
you  km  bet  on  it.”  ^  ’ 

All  In  that  case  we’ll  simply  say  that 

it  is  good  riddance.”  j  ‘at 

The  three  prospectors  were  not  long  in  getting 

the  camp, 

W  ^  hurry.  Young 

and  thi  selected  a  suitable  spot, 

and  the  two  Chinamen  were  not  long  in  erectm^ 
the  two  tents  that  were  used  as  a  sLping^ua^ 
ters  by  the  party  When  this  had  been  done  Wild 
and  Arietta  walked  over  to  the  spot  where  th* 
three  men  had  made  what  they  called  their  great 
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discovery.  There  was  a  dry  pocket  running  back 
under  a  solid  rock,  and  it  was  here  that  they  had 
found  the  gold  dust.  As  Wild  reached  into  the 
opening  with  his  hand  and  touched  one  of  the 
sides,  the  sand  trickled  down  in  streams.  He  pull¬ 
ed  out  a  handful  and  examined  it. 

“Plenty  of  gold  here,”  he  said,  nodding  to  Buck- 
ley.  “It  looks  as  though  the  hardest  part  of  the 
work  will  be  to  wash  it.” 

It  does  look  that  way,  don’t  it?”  and  the  man 
showed  his  elation  by  nodding  his  head  vigorously, 
while  his  eyes  glistened  with  joy  and  satisfaction. 

“Did  you  have  any  idea  that  you  were  going  to 
find  gold  over  this  way?”  the  young  deadshot  ask¬ 
ed,  looking  at  him  closely. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “We  had  that  idea,  ’cause 
we  met  a  man  about  a  month  ago  who  had  been 
over  this  way.  He  came  back  loaded  with  gold 
dust,  but  he  soon  got  rid  of  it  all,  an’  then  got 
killed  in  a  fight.  Two  or  three  times  when  he  had 
been  drinkin’  putty  hard  he  let  it  out  that  some¬ 
where  down  this  way  w’as  where  he  found  the 
dust.  He  was  expectin’  to  come  back  here  an’ 
bring  some  men  with  him.  I  was  one  that  was 
to  go.” 

“So  after  he  got  killed  you  came,  anyhow?” 

“Yes,  that’s  it.  Lucky  to  find  the  place,  wasn’t 
we?” 

“Rather  lucky.  But  I  suppose  he  gave  you  a 
description  of  it.” 

“Not  exactly.  But  he  said  enough  to  make  me 
figure  out  jest  about  what  kind  of  a  place  it  was. 
I  sorter  thought  this  was  where  he  got  the  gold 
when  we  got  here.  It’s  a  mighty  good  thing  you 
folks  happened  to  come  along  jest  as  you  did,  for 
them  Injuns  would  sartinly  have  cleaned  us  up, 
I  s’pose.” 

“It  looks  as  if  the  redskins  knew  something 
about  the  gold,  too.” 

“No,  they  didn’t  know  nothin’  about  it.  We 
caught  one  of  ’em  spyin’  on  us  the  night  after  we 
passed  a  big  bunch  of  ’em.  We  thought  they  was 
peaceable  Injuns,  an’  they  was,  as  far  as  their 
actions  went.  They  wanted  some  tobacco  an’  we 
give  ’em  what  we  could  spare  an’  then  went  on. 
But  that  night,  as  I  jest  said,  one  of  ’em  was 
caught  hangin’  around  our  camp.  Most  likely  he 
had  been  there  some  time  an’  had  heard  us  talkin’ 
about  what  we  was  lookin’  for.” 

“You  didn’t  have  a  good  look  at  the  redskin 
what  was  spyin’  on  you,  did  you?”  Cheyenne 
Charlie  spoke  up. 

“No.  we  didn’t.” 

“Well,  I’ll  bet  I  know  who  it  was.” 

“You  ain’t  thinkin’  that  it  was  the  Injun  what 
sneaked  away  a  little  while  ago,  are  you?”  Buck- 
Icy  £islccci* 

“That’s  jest  what  I’m  thinkin’.” 

“Then  he’s  a  traitor.” 

“Of  course  he  is.  Most  bad  Injuns  is  traitors 
when  they  git  a  chance  to  show  it.  We  saved  the 
sneakin’  coyote’s  life,  an’  now  he’s  gone  away  to 
Iwk  for  his  gang,  an’  the  chances  are  he’ll  be  com¬ 
bi’  back  with  'em  afore  to-morrow  mornin’.  But 
Jet  ’em  all  come.  This  here  place  is  a  regular  fort, 
an’  if  we  can’t  hold  it  agin  all  the  Injuns  there  is 
around  these  parts,  my  name  ain’t  Cheyenne 
Charlie  an’  I  wasn’t  born  in  old  Cheyenne.” 

Wild  and  his  partners  made  a-#iorough  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  prospectors’  great  find.  They  were 
act  long  in  discovering  that  the  pocket  did  not  ex* 


tend  very  far,  but  what  there  was  that  could  be 
taken  from  it  certainly  was  plentiful.  A  handful 
of  the  sand  weighed  heavily,  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  glitter  of  he  gold  or  its  fineness. 

“You  folks  has  got  to  have  a  share  in  this  here 
mine,”  Buckley  declared,  as  Wild  showed  him  the 
best  way  to  make  use  of  the  stream  of  water  to 
wash  out  the  pans  of  dirt. 

“Oh,  no,  was  the  reply.  “Don’t  think  that  we 
want  any  of  your  gold  dust.  1  have  an  idea  that 
there  won’t  be  more  than  enough  to  make  the 
three  of  you  rich,  and  hardly  that  much.  Some¬ 
times  a  pocket  like  this  extends  a  great  ways,  and 
connects  somewhere  with  a  mother  lode.  I  have 
seen  just  such  places  as  this,  and  it  strikes  me 
that  it  won’t  take  long  to  exhaust  it.  Now  you 
can  go  right  ahead  just  as  if  there  were  no  Indi¬ 
ans  about.  We  are  going  to  stop  hero  with  you 
until  to-morrow,  anyhow.  If  the  redskins  inter¬ 
fere  with  you  by  that  time,  I  reckon  you  ought  to 
have  about  all  you  can  carry  away  with  you.” 

“If  they  don’t  interfere  with  us  afore  that  time, 
most  likely  they’ll  be  layin’  for  us  when  go  back 
across  the  desert,”  Henderson  spoke  up. 

“Is  it  necessary  that  you  cross  the  desert 
again?  Why  not  strike  out  along  close  to  the  line 
of  Mexico  and  work  your  way  into  Tombstone? 
You  certainly  can  get  rid  of  all  your  gold  dust 
there  and  receive  what  it  is  worth.” 

“That  would  be  a  good  idea,  wouldn’t  it.  Buck- 
ley?” 

“It  sartinly  would,”  was  the  reply.  “We  had 
better  do  jest  as  Young  Wild  West  says.” 

*  “We  couldn’t  do  no  better,  that’s  sartin,”  Reid 
declared. 

“All  right,  then.  We’ll  help  you  to-morrow,  and 
if  we  find  that  I  am  right  in  my  way  of  thinking, 
the  pocket  will  be  exhausted  before  noon.  Of 
course  there  may  be  other  smaller  pockets  around, 
but  that’s  all  right.  You  can  come  back  later  on, 
or  perhaps  you  might  organize  a  little  company 
and  come  here  and  work  the  claim  thoroughly. 

Assuring  the  three  that  they  need  not  bother 
about  keeping  a  watch  for  the  Indians,  the  young 
deadshot  mounted  a  high  projection  of  rock  so  he 
might  be  able  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  He  had  barely  reached  the  high  spot 
when  Arietta  joined  him. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  situation.  Wild?”  the 
girl  asked,  as  she  sat  down  beside  him. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  as  there’s  anything  so 
awful  bad  about  it,”  was  the  reply.  “What  do 
you  mean,  little  girl?” 

“I  can’t  help  thinking  about  that  redskin.  See 
how  thankful  he  w’as  when  we  saved  his  life.  What 
do  you  suppose  made  him  leave  in  such  a  sneakv 
way.” 

“There’s  only  one  thing  to  suppose,  Et.  He  is  a 
traitor,  and' he  has  gone  to  join  the  redskins.  I 
think  now  that  he  was  out  looking  for  them  and 
that  he  got  lost  on  the  desert.  It  doesn’t  take  a 
great  while  to  put  a  man  near  death  when  he’s 
under  the  scorching  sun  and  without  any  water. 
Then  again,  maybe  he  wasn’t  half  as  bad  off  as 
.he  made  out.  If  you  remember,  it  did  not  take 
him  a  great  while  to  get  as  strong  as  ever.” 

“Yes,  I  noticed  that,  Wild.  But  .surely  he  can’t 
assist  the  Indians  a  great  deal,  for  the  be.st  they 
can  do  would  be  to  attack  us  and  make  us  stand  a 
siege.” 

“There  will  have  to  be  a  whole  lot  of  them  if 
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they  make  us  stand  a  siej.’;e,  little  prO'l.  If  there 
are  no  more  than  a  score  of  them  we  will  clean 
them  out  in  short  order,  and  when  we  get  ready 
to  leave  here  we  will  simply  mount  our  horses  and 
ride  away.” 

While  the  boy  was  speaking  he  was  keeping  a 
sharp  look  around,  only  glancing  at  the  girl  be¬ 
side  him.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  horseman  ride  from 
behind  a  big  sandhill  half  a  mile  away. 

‘•Hello!  he  exclaimed.  “If  I  am  not  much  mis¬ 
taken,  Big  Wolf  is  coming  this  way.” 

The  horseman  and  rider  w'ere  lost  to  view  be¬ 
hind  another  of  the  sand-hills  before  Arietta 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him.  The  two  waited  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  the  horseman  appeared  again. 

“It’s  Big  Wolf,  Wild!”  Arietta  exclaimed.  “He’s 
coming  this  way,  too.  That  shows  pretty  well  that 
you’re  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  is  a  ti'aitor. 
Probably  he  has  gone  out  to  do  a  little  spying  for 
bur  benefit.” 

“Probably,”  and  the  young  deadshot  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

The  two  sat  there,  and  soon  the  Indian  was  so 
near  them  that  they  could  see  him  all  the  time. 
Straiglit  for  the  high  rocky  place  he  made  his 
way,  and  when  he  was  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  of  it  Wild  and  his  sweetheart  descended  to 
the  hollow  below. 

“The  redskin  is  coming  back,  boys,”  Wild  said, 
as  he  nodded  to  his  two  partners,  who  looked 
questioningly  at  him,  for  they  seemed  to  think 
that  he  had  something  important  to  tell  them. 

“What!”  the  scout  exclaimed,  starting  violently. 
“Cornin’  back,  is  he?  I  wonder  where  he’s  been?” 

“Over  that  way,”  and  the  boy  pointed  to  the 
south.  ‘‘‘I  reckon  he  must  have  been  doing  a  little 
spying  on  the  redskins  who  were  after  the  pros- 
,  pectors.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  the  scout  retoj-terl,  while  a 
grim  smile  showed  o'fi  hi«  f''C“.  “We’ll  jest  ask 
him  a  few  questions  when  he  gits  here.” 

The  clatter  of  hoofs  sounded  just  then,  for  Big 
Wolf’s  horse  had  struck  the  hard  ground.  Wild 
and  his  partners  walked  out  to  meet  him,  and  as 
the  Indian  rode  up  there  was  a  look  of  triumph  on 
his  face. 

"Me  find  the  bad  Apaches.”  he.  declarerl  as  he 
reined  in  his  horse  and  dismounted.  “Plenty. of 
them  over  there.  They  make  heap  much  fight 
l)retty  soon.” 

“Is  that  so?”  Wild  a.sked,  as  he  stepped  up  and 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  at  the  same  'time 
looking  straight  in  his  eyes.  “Who  told  you  to  go 
and  look  for  the  redskins.  Big  Wolf?” 

“Nobody  tell  me,”  was  the  reply,  and  then  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  appeared  to  be  sur- 
prisf'd. 

“You  sneaked  away  without  saying  a  word, 
didn’t  you?” 

“Me  see  you  all  look  very  much  around  here,  so 
me  go  to  find  out  something.” 

“Oh,  that’s  it,  eh?  And  you  have  discovered 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  redskins  over  there  and  that 
they  mean  to  attack  us  pretty  soon?” 

“Yes,  Young  Wild  West.” 

“How  much  good  does  it  do  us  to  know  what 
we  knew  before  you  set  out?” 

“Make  ready  to  fight  the  bad  Apaches.” 

“I  reckon  we  are  ready  for  them.  Now  then, 
how  many  .\paches  are  there,  Big  Wolf?” 

“Maybe  hundred.” 


“Did  you  tell  them  it  would  be  easy  to  clean  u.s 
out  when  they  came  over  here?” 

“Me  no  si)eak  to  the  Apache.s.  They  no  see  me,” 
declared  Big  Wolf,  acting  somewhat  uneasily. 

“See  here,  redskin,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  spoke  up, 
a  flash  of  anger  in  his  eyes,  “you  can’t  fool  us  one 
little  bit.  You’re  a  blamed  traitor,  that’s  what 
you  are,  an’  you  know  what  happens  to  traitors. 
There’s  a  high  rock  up  there  which  a  ro))e  kin  go 
over  mighty  easy.  The  next  thing  you  know  you’ll 
be  bangin’  there  dead.” 

“Me  good  Injun.  Paleface  man  heap  much  mis¬ 
take,”  declared  Big  Wolf,  solemnly. 

The  scout  was  about  to  say  something  further, 
when  Wild  shot  a  warning  glance  at  him. 

“Big  Wolf,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  “we  took 
you  in  with  us  when  you  were  neaidy  dead  from 
the  want  of  water.  Now  then,  you  are  welcome  to 
stay  here.  The  information  you  have  given  u.-; 
might  be  of  some  use,  after  all,  since  you  say 
there  are  about  a  hundred  of  the  redskins.  But 
don’t  you  leave  this  place  again  without  first  ask¬ 
ing  permission.  If  you  do,  something  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  you.” 

“Me  very  sorry,”  was  the  reply.  “Me  good  In¬ 
jun.  Me  do  what  Young  Wild  West  say.” 

Wild'did  not  try  to  prevent  the  Indian  from  see¬ 
ing  the  gold  pocket,  so  a  little  later  when  Big 
Wolf  walked  over  there  and  watcJied  the  three 
prospectors  who  were  working  away,  he  sim])ly 
walked  up  to  him  and  said: 

“What  do  you  think  of  it.  Big  Wolf?  The  pros¬ 
pectors  have  found  plenty  of  gold.” 

“Heap  much  gold,”  was  the  reply.  “Me  very 
glad.” 

“You  likee  havee  um  cigar?” 

The  question  came  from  Hop,  who  stepped  from 
behind  the  I'ock,  a  big  black  cigar  in  his  hanrk 

He  locked  at  the  Indan.  and  the  cheerful  -.mile 
on  his  smile  made  him  appear  very  innocent. 

“Indian  no  want  cigar,”  Big  Wolf  declared,  as 
he  straightened  up  and  looked  somewhat  angry. 
“Chinee  make  plenty  fun.  Me  no  smoke.” 

“Don’t  play  any  more  tricks  on  him.  Hop,”  Wild 
.said,  somewhat  severely,  as  he  motioned  the 
Chinaman  to  go  away.  “Big  Wolf  is  a  good  In¬ 
dian,  so  he  says,  and  we  are  going  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  prove  it.  If  it  happens  that  he  has  been 
lying  to  us,  Cheyenne  Charlie  is  going  to  hang 
him  to  that  spn^  up  there,” 

“Lat  velly  nicee  place  to  hangee  ledskin,  Misler 
Wild,”  Hop  answered,  smilingly,  as  he  looked  up. 

Big  Wolf  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  then 
turned  and  walked  over  to  his  horse.  .\s  yet  he 
had  not  removed  the  bridle,  .so  he  now  took  his 
lariat  and  tying  it  about  the  animal’s  neck,  led  it 
over  to  where  the  rest  of  the  horses  were  standing. 
There  was  not  a  great  deal  to  eat  for  the  steeds 
in  the  rocky  place,  though  here  and  there  .some 
coarse  grass  was  growing.  The  Indian  must  have 
noticed  this,  for  after  looking  aix)und  a  while  ho 
walked  over  to  Wild  and  said: 

“Maybe  Young  Wild  West  want  some  grass  for 
the  horses.  Plenty  over  there.” 

He  pointed  off  to  the  .southwest. 

“You  would  like  to  go  and  get  some  for  us,  I 
suppose,”  the  boy  answered,  a  smile  on  his  face. 

No,  me  stay  here.  You  go.  Take  somebotly 
with  you.” 

“That  will  V  all  right.  Big  Wolf.  1  reckon  we 
can  make  out  until  tomorrow.  We  are  going  away 
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f:  .im  here  tomori'ow  afternoon,  anyhow.  It  won’t 
bn*  the  first  time  our  horses  have  been  forced  to 
without  much  to  eat.” 

“You  gro  away  tomorrow?”  and  the  redskin 
turned  and  looked  over  at  the  thi*ee  prospectors 
who  were  still  at  w’ork. 

“Yes.  I  reckon  they  will  have  all  the  gold  dust 
out  by  that  time.  It  isn’t  a  very  large  pocket,  Big 
Wolf.” 

The  Indian  ^mdded,  but  still  seemed  to  be  some¬ 
what  puzzled.  After  that  he  had  nothing  to  say, 
though  every  time  he  saw  any  one  making  a  move 
to  arrange  things  about  the  camping  spot  he 
would  offer  his  assistance.  The  afternoon  slipped 
by,  and  supper-time  came.  The  fire  was  kindled, 
and  the  prospectors  got  out  their  coffee-kettle  and 
hung  it  along  with  the  one  the  cook  put  over  the 
fire.  Having  a  good  supply  of  all  that  was  needed, 
our  friends  had  no  cause  to  worry.  The  only  thing 
that  handicapped  them  was  that  in  case  they  had 
to  stand  a  siege  the  horses  would  run  sliprt  of 
something  to  eat.  But  that  the  Indians  would 
make  an  attack  before  morning  they  all  felt  cer¬ 
tain,  and  they  meant  to  see  to  it  that  they  got  a 
very  warm  reception. 


CHAPTER  V'. — The  Band  of  Apaches  and  Their 

Leader. 

It  will  be  in  order  for  us  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  Indians  wdio  were  so  anxious  to  catch  the 
three  pi‘os{)ectors.  When  it  is  stated  that  J;hey 
had  a  white  man  leading  them  it  will  not  seem  at 
all  strange.  The  white  man  was  called  Bug 
Houseman,  who,  like  Buckley  and  his  two  pards, 
had  learned  about  the  gold  that  w'as  to  be  found 
in  the  desert.  Bug,  as  we  will  call  him,  was  a 
very  bad  character,  and  when  he  discovered  that 
the  three  prospectors  were  going  to  strike  out 
over  the  desert  and  look  for  the  pocket,  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  to  follow 
them. 

-  It  was  not  at  all  strange  that  he  should  be 
friendly  with  some  bad  Indians  who  were  hang¬ 
ing  about  the  mining  camp.  He  happened  to  have 
a  good  supply  of  money,  so  after  purchasing  a  lot 
of  whisky  he  quickly  got  the  Indians  to  agree  to 
gather  up  as  many  as  they  could  and  follow  the 
three  men  so  they  might  take  possession  of  the 
claim  should  they  find  it.  The  redskins  were 
promised  the  part  of  killing  and  scalping*  the 
prospectors,  as  well  as  a  share  of  the  gold  that 
might  be  found.  Luck  was  with  Bug,  for,  incited 
by  the  whisky  that  had  been  given  them,  the  few 
bad  Indians  rode  away  in  different  directions,  and 
in  a  few  hours  gathered  together  a  force  that 
numbered  as  many  as  ninety.  Eager  for  the 
chance  to  scalp  a  few  palefaces,  they  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  villainous  white  man  and  set  out  on 
the  trail  of  the  prospectors. 

Bug  thought  it  necessary  to  send  one  of  them 
ahead,  and  he  chose  Big  Wolf  for  the  purpose, 
since  he  was  really  the  most  crafty  of  the  lot, 
and  was  skilful  and  daring.  But  Big"  Wolf  took 
a  flask  of  whisky  with  him  and  got  lost  on  the 
desert.  He  remained  a  day  and  night  there  with¬ 
out  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  and  bewildered  from 
the  effects  of  the  liquor  he  had  imbibed,  he  had  at 
last  lain  down  to  sleep.  It  ha.s  already  been  de- 
acribed  how  he  was  discovered  by  Young  Wild 


West  and  his  friends,  and  their  suspicions  of  him 
were  certainly  correct.  Bug  Houseman  had  di¬ 
vided  the  redskins  into  three  parties  after  Big 
Wolf  had  failed  to  show  up.  The  largest  of  the 
parties  was  sent  straight  to  the  south,  while  the 
other  two  scoured  the  desert  in  search  of  the 
missing  Indian,  at  the  same  time  being  on  the 
watch  for  the  prospectors  they  were  following. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  they  met  less  than  three 
miles  from  the  very  spot  the  prospectors  were 
looking  for.  This  was  just  about  the  time  when 
our  friends  left  the  place  where  they  had  halted 
during  the  noon  hour.  In  order  to  make  it  plain 
why  Big  Wolf  had  left  in  such  a  mysterious  fash¬ 
ion,  we  must  state  that  he  had  caught  sight  of 
an  Indian  signal,  which  told  him  just  where  he 
might  expect  to  find  his  friends.  It  was  easy  for 
him  to  leave  the  party,  for  they  certainly  were 
very  much  interested  at  the  time  they  arrived  at 
the  rocky  place  which  the  prospectors  had  left  in 
such  a  hurried  manner  a  short  time  before.  Big 
Wolf  had  seen  what  our  friends  had  not.  He  had 
actually  caught  a  view  of  some  of  the  Indians  who 
were  after  the  ])rospectors.  The  wily  redskin 
knew  he  could  easily  get  out  of  view  because  of 
the  sand-hills,  and  he  had  joined  the  party  in  a 
hurry.  Bug  Houseman  was  delighted  to  see  him, 
and  when  the  treacherous  Indian  had  told  him  all 
about  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  and  the 
prospectors,  he  advised  him  to  go  back  without 
delay  and  make  them  believe  that  he  had  simply 
doing  a  little  scouting  for  their  benefit.  Bug  was 
one  of  the  sort  of  men  who  can  make  friends  with 
anybody  who  is  inclined  to  be  bad. 

He  talked  in  such  a  way  to  the  redskins  that 
they  believed  he  was  really  a  wonderful  paleface, 
and  they  expected  they  would  all  get  a  generous 
lot  of  gold  dust  as  well  as  a  few  paleface  scalps. 
Knowing  just  where  the  party  was  located,  Bug 
began  planning  to  made  an  attack.  He  was  foxy 
enough  to  know  pretty  well  that  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  proceeding  to  advance  there  in  broad 
daylight,  and  Big  Wolf  had  told  him  enough  to 
make  him  feel  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  get 
within  rifle  shot  of  the  place,  since  Young  Wild 
West  was  the  Champion  Deadshot.  But  he  did 
not  mean  to  run  amuck  of  a  risk.  He  had  the  In¬ 
dians  at  his  command,  and  they  were  eager  to 
clean  out  the  palefaces  and  get  the  gold.  He  would 
let  them  do  the  fighting,  while  he  remained  at  a 
safe  distance. 

The  spot  where  they  had  camped  was  quite  suit¬ 
able  for  their  needs,  since  there  was  both  water 
and  fodder  for  their  horses.  It  was  not  much  in 
the  way  of  supplies  that  the  redskins  had  brought 
with  them,  for  they  had  come  hurriedly.  Yet 
there  was  quite  some  game  in  the  vicinity,  ami 
after  he  had  dispatched  the  redskin  traitor  back 
to  the  camp  of  Young  Wild  West,  Bug  advised 
that  some  of  the  Apaches  go  out  and  shoot  some 
game.  A  dozen  or  more  set  out  on  horseback,  and 
then  Bug  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and, 
calling  two  of  the  Indians  he  knew  he  could  put 
confidence  in;  invited  them  to  play  cards  with 
him.  These  two,  with  Big  Wolf,  were  what  might 
be  called  cronies  of  the  rascally  white  man,  for 
they  had  met  on  .several  occasions  and  had  in¬ 
dulged  in  good  timo.s,  so  to  speak.  Whatever  else 
Bug  might  have  been,  he  was  not  much  at  playing 
poker.  The  game  went  on  until  it  was  near  sun¬ 
set,  and  though  the  ante  had  been  .small,  he  arose 
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in  disgust,  finding  himself  to  be  about  twenty 
dollars  the  loser. 

“You’re  foxy  redskins,”  he  declared.  “You  know 
too  much  for  me.  But  it’s  all  right.  We’ll  play 
ag’in  some  time.  Now  then,  I  reckon  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  think  about  gittin’  ready  for  what  we’ve  got 
to  do  to-night.  I  wonder  what  in  thunder  is 
keepin’  them  fellers  away  so  long.  They’ve  been 
out  long  enough  to  shoot  enough  game  to  last  us  a 
week.” 

“They  shoot  plenty  times,”  one  of  the  redskins 
answered.  “Me  hear  them.” 

“They  need  to  shoot  plenty  timesu  We  ain’t 
got  much  grub  on  hand.” 

It  was  a  rather  deep  hollow  where  the  camp  had 
been  established,  so  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
blaze  being  seen  by  those  who  were  stationed  in 
the  rocky  place  upon  the  desert.  Soon  three  or 
four  fires  had  been  started,  and  the  redskins,  who 
were  divided  into  groups,  began  preparing  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  It  was  just  about  dark  when  they 
started  to  eat  what  they  had,  and  then  they  heard 
those  who  had  been  sent  out  to  hunt  returning. 
Bug  Houseman  was  chewing  away  upon  a  tough 
piece  of  bacon  and  holding  a  tin  cup  of  steaming 
coffee  in  his  hand  when  the  dozen  Indians  came 
back.  When  he  saw  they  had  a  big  buck  with  them 
and  several  jack-rabbits,  he  nodded  his  head  ap¬ 
provingly. 

“You  fellers  is  ail  right,”  he  declared.  “The 
best  thing  you  kin  do  is  to  go  ahead  an’  cook  most 
'^f  that  venison  to-night.  Smoke  wham’s  b'ft.  so  we 
kin  eat  it  without  cookin’,  if  it  comes  to  the  point, 
vve’ve  got  a  tough  job  on  our  hands,  ’cause  I  don’t 
imagine  we’re  goin’  to  take  possession  of  that  gold 
claim  very  easily.  There’s..quite  a  few  over  there, 
an’  they’re  all  got  rifles.  Our  only  chance  is  to 
sneak  up  close  in  the  dark  to-night  an’  then  jump 
on  'em  afore  they  know  what’s  up.  Now  then, 
redskins.  I’m  goin’  to  be  mighty  good  to  you  all, 
an’  when  we  git  hold  of  this  gold  an’  all  the 
scalps  you  want,  we’ll  light  out  an’  soon  find  a 
place  where  fire-water  kin  be  bought.  Then  you 
kin  bet  that  plenty  of  it  will  flow,  an’  you’ll  have 
the  biggest  time  of  your  life.  Maybe  there’ll  be 
more  paleface  scali)s  to  be  found,  too.  T  want  you 
to  all  join  me  in  givin’  three  cheers,  which  means 
that  we’re  goin’  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  luck.  Now 
then,  let  yourselves  go.” 

The  villain  really  felt  elated  because  so  much 
game  had  been  brought  in,  and  as  he  waved  his 
hat  every  redskin  there  broke  into  a  cheer.  While 
it  was  b^ssible  that  the  yelling  might  not  have 
been  heard  at  the  camj)  of  Young  Wild  West,  none 
of  them  seemed  to  care  whether  it  was  or  not.  The 
reckless  and  jileasing  way  he  had  about  him  made 
Bug  Houseman  a  favorite  with  the  redskins. 
Tho.se  who  knew  him  best  could  not  truthfully  say 
that  he  had  not  always  done  as  he  agreed  to,  and 
while  this  was  |>robably  the  worst  venture  they 
had  started  in,  the  Apaches  seemed  to  feel  that 
he  would  carry  them  through  all  right,  and  that 
they  would  have  a  big  time  of  it. 

The  villainous  leader  of  the  redskin  gang  sat 
down  and  watched  the  braves  as  they  removed  the 
skins  from  the  deer  and  the  big  jack-rabbits  tliey 
had  shot.  There  was  certainly  plenty  to  eat  now\ 
and  he  appreciated  the  fact,  even  though  there 
was  very  little  to  mix  up  biscuits.  For  over  half 
an  hour  he  sat  watching,  and  when  at  last  the 
ta.sk  v.a.s  com])leted,  and  the  meat  was  cut  up  and 
hung  ui)on  the  limb.s  of  the  adjacent  trees,  so  it 


would  safe  from  any  prowling  bea.'t,  Bug  beg.an 
to  think  of  the  attack  that  was  to  be  made.  Piob- 
ably  there  might  have  been  as  many  as  fifty  'und- 
hills  lying  between  the  semi-tropical  spot  wh.  re 
the  Indians  were  camped  and  the  big  paich  of 
rocky  land  w'here  the  prospectors  had  di.scovr->-  d 
the  gold.  It  being  moonlight,  the  sand-hills  w  uM 
come  in  handy,  so  they  might  creep  up  and 
the  palefaces,  as  the  Indians  called  them,  com¬ 
pletely  by  surprise.  Bug  thought  it.  over  for  a  f  .  w 
minutes,  and  then  decided  that  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  until  about  night  before  doing  anything. 

“Maybe  Big  Wolf  will  show  up  afore  that  time 
an’  let  us  know  jest  how  things  are  over  there,” 
he  said  to  one  of  his  redskin  friends. 

“Maybe  palefaces  no  let  Big  Wolf  come.”  was 
the  reply,  for  evidently  the  Apache  thought  the 
treacherous  Indian  might  be  under  suspicion  for 
having  left  the  party  without  letting  them  know 
of  it. 

“Don’t  you  believe  anything  like  that.  Dog.” 
Bug  declared,  with  a  confident  smile.  “Wolf 
knows  his  business  all  right.  I’ve  known  hTm  for 
three  years  now,  an’  I’ll  say  he’s  about  the  smart¬ 
est  redskin  I  ever  came  across.” 

Dog  as  he  was  called,  seemed  to  think  the  same 
way,  for  gave  an  anawering'nod  in  an  approv'- 
ing  way.  He  was  one  of  thoae  who  had  won  money 
from  the  leader  in  the  poker  game,  and  when  he 
learned  that  they  were  not  to  leave  the  camp  un¬ 
til  midnight,  he  proposed  that  they  play  some 
more. 

“Not  with  me,”  Bug  retorted.  “You’re  too  much 
for  me.  Dog.  You  kin  stack  the  cards,  an’  that’s 
more  than  I  can  do.  I  don’t  know  where  you  learn¬ 
ed  if  ” 

“The  palefaces  showed  me  how  to  play  poker 
many  moons  ago.” 

“Well,  they  showed  you  all  right,  but  I’ll  bet 
you  improved  a  lot  on  what  they  showed  you.” 

“Me  find  out  how  to  cheat,”  the  Apache  declared, 
proudly. 

“I  know  you  did,  an’  you  kin  do  it  mighty  fine. 
If  you  want  to  play  now,  jest  go  an’  find  some  of 
your  own  crowd.” 

“Injuns  got  no  money.  You  got  ])lenty  money.” 

“No,  1  ain’t  got  plenty.  I’m  gittin’  putty  nigh 
broke.  We’ll  all  have  plenty  of  it  in  a.  few  days 
from  now,  though.  We’ll  git  hold  rf  that  gold 
dust  them  prospectors  have  found,  and  hit  the 
trail  for  Tombstone.” 

“Must  kill  all  the  palefaces  afore  we  go.”  Dog 
said,  looking  very  serious. 

“I’m  leavin’  that  for  you  Injun.s  to  do.  Of 
course,  T  ain’t  goin’  to  have  nothin’  to  do  with  any 
killin’.  You  want  the  fun  of  it,  so  go  ahead  an’ 
have  it.  But  you  had  better  look  out  how  you 
carry  the  scalps  you  take.  Them  is  bad  things. 
They  would  give  you  away  in  a  hurry.” 

“No  let  the  palefaces  in  Tombstone  see  the 
scalps.” 

At  that  moment  excited  shouts  wei-e  heard  clo.se 
to  the  camp.  The  Indians  began  running  swiftly 
in  the  direction,  and  then  a  voice  called  out  loudly: 

“Hi])  hi!  Helpee  me.  Um  ledskins  allee  samee 
gottee  me.” 

“What  in  thunderation  does  this  mean?”  tried 
Bug  Houseman,  his  face  the'  picture  of  amaze¬ 
ment. 

But  there  was  no  one  there  to  answer,  for  it 
seemed  that  every  redskin  in  the  camp  had  started 
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in  the  direetion  the  cries  came  from,  Bu^  started 
the  siime  way,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  he  sa\y 
a  big  crowd  coming  back.  Two  of  the  braves  had 
a  prisoner,  and  when  he  was  brought  into  the 
light  of  the  tires,  the  villain  saw  that  it  was  t 
Chinanian. 

•'Great  wildcats!”  he  exclaimed.  “Where  did 
that  feller  come  from?” 

“Injuns  ketch  the  Chinese,”  %me  of  them  an¬ 
swered. 

“From  the  camp  in  the  sand-hills,  most  likely,” 
Bug  answered  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction^  “That 
will  be  all  right.  There’s  one  less  to  bother  us 
when  we  go  over  there  to-night.  Jest  fetch  that 
heathen  here,  an’  I’ll  ask  him  a  few  questions.” 

The  Chinaman  was  no  other  than  Hop  Wah, 
Young  Wild  West’s  Clever  Chinee,  and  he  was 
quickly  hustled  before  the  leader  of  the  villainous 
band  of  redskins. 


CHAPTER  \T. — Hop  Gets  Into  Trouble. 

When  the  supper  was  over  at  the  camp  of 
Young  Wild  West,  Hop  Wah  slipped  over  to  where 
the  young  deadshot  was  standing  and  said: 

“Misler  Wild,  you  say  maybe  you  go  findee  um 
ledskins  when  it  gittee  allee  samee  dark.” 

“I  believe  I  did  say  something  like  that.  Hop,” 
Wild  answered,  as  he  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

“Me  w’antee  go,  too,  Misler  Wild.  Me  velly 
smartee  Chinee.  Me  findee  ledskins  velly  muchei/ 
quickee.” 

“You’ll  find  them,  and  most  likely  you’ll  get  in 
trouble,  too.  Hop.” 

“Me  no  gittee  in  tlouble,  Misler  Wild.  If  me  do 
gittee  in  tlouble  me  allee  samee  gittee  outtee 
tlouble  velly  muchee  quickee.  Me  velly  smartee 
Chinee.”  . 

“I  suppose  you’re  about  right  on  that.  Usually 
you  have  a  way  of  getting  out  of  trouble  when  you 
once  get  in  it.  But*you  must  remember  that  this 
gang  of  redskins  started  out  to  get  the  scalps  of 
the  prospectors.  When  they  see  that  pigtail  of 
yours  they  might  take  a  notion  to  remove  it.” 

“Lat  allee  light,  Misler  Wild.  No  ledskin  ever 
gittee  um  pigtail  yet.  If  um  ledskins  ketchee  me, 
maybe  me  havee  lillee  fun.  Me  gottee  fivee,  sixee 
bigee  fireclackers,  and* plenty  whattee  you  callee 
fir  works.  Makee  plenty  led  and  blue  jight  and 
velly  muchee*  bang,  Allee  samee  Fourth  of  July.” 

••Wild,”  .Yrietta  said,  looking  somewhat  amused, 
“I  really  believe  Hop  likes  to  be  made  a  prLsoner 
by  bad  Indians  and  outlaws.  It  is  seldom  indeed 
that  even  the  least  harm  comes  to  him  when  he 
does.  Certainly  he  has  always  managed  to  get 
away.” 

“That’s  right,  little  girl,”  the  young  deadshot 
replied.  “But  there  have  been  a  few  times  when 
he  never  would  have  got  away  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  Charlie,  Jim  or  myself.  He  knows  that  well 
enough.” 

“Me  knowee  lat.  Mi.sler  Wild.  Two,  thlee  times 
me  savee  you  and  Misler  Charlie  and  Misler  Jim.” 

“More  than  that.  Hop,  and  you  can  bet  we  all 
appreciate  it.  Well,  since  you  want  to  go  with  us 
you  may  do  so.  I’ll  ju.st  question  Big  Wolf  again, 
and  find  out  how  far  it  is  to  the  camp  of  the  red- 
itkin«,” 

Th*.  tr*.arberoii<;'  Indian  was  .sittinir  over  near 


with  a  pii>e  and  tobacco,  and  with  liis  eyes  fixed 
upon  th#  ground  he' was  pulling  away,  apparently 
in  a  thoughtful  mood.  He  looked  up  wii^n  Wild, 
Arietta  asd  Hop  strolled  over  to  him  and  sat 
down  on  some  rocks  that  were  right  b..fore  him. 

“Big  W'olf,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  looking  at 
him  sharply,  “you  saw  where  the  Apaches  were 
camped  when  you  went  out  to  spy  upon  inu'xn.” 

“Yes,”  came  the  quick  reply. 

“How  far  is  it  from  here?”  , 

“Maybe  three  miles.  No  more.  Right  that  way,” 
and  he  arose  othis  feet  and  pointed  out  the  di¬ 
rection. 

“And  you  say  that  there  is  about  a  hundred  of 
them?” 

“Maybe  a  hundred.”  * 

“They  have  plenty  of  rifles,  I  suppose.” 

“Maybe  half  a  hundred.” 

“All  right.  I  am  going  to  go  over  there  and 
find  out  if  you  have  told  the  truth.” 

“You  go  to  the  Apaches?”  Big  Wolf  asked,  al¬ 
most  eagerly. 

“Yes.  But  that  don’t  mean  that  I  am  going  to 
let  them  see  me.  I  may  take  a  notion  to  uriiig'  a 
couple  of  them  back  here  prisoners,  however.  If  1 
do  you  will  have  a  chance  to  tell  them  how  glad 
you  were  that  you  did  not  remain  with  them.” 

“Young  Wild  '^^est  heap  much  brave.” 

“Something  like  that,  I  reckon.  But  I  want  to 
tell  you  one  thing,  Big  Wolf.  You  must  stay  right 
here  and  not  attempt  to  leave  the  camp.  1  arri  go¬ 
ing  to  leave  Jim  Dart  to  watch  you,  and  you  can  ^ 
bet  your  life  if  you  try  to  sneak  off  like  you  did 
when  we  arrived  here  late  this  afternoon  he  will 
put  a  bullet  through  you  in  a  jiffy.” 

“Paleface  boy  shoot  good  Injun?”  and  the  trait¬ 
orous  Apache  >acted  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe 
such  a  thifig  possible. 

“Yes,  he  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  do  it,  either.  But  I 
guess  he  won’t  have  to  do  such  a  thing,  for  you 
are  going  to  do  ju.st  as  I  tell  you.” 

“Big  Wolf  will  do  as  Young.  Wild  West  says. 

Me  good  Injun.  Me  very  glad  you  .save  my  life. 

Me  hate  bad  Apaches,  and  will  never  go  with  them 
again.” 

“The  last  of  what  you  say  will  be  true,  I  think. 

It  strikes  me  that  you  will  never  go  with  them 
again.  But  as  far  as  the  rest  is  concerned,  it 
don’t  matter.  Now  then,  you  know  what  you  are 
expected  to  do,  so  don’t  even  ask  permission  to 
leave  £he  camp  until  I  retuni.” 

“You  velly  nicee  ledskin,”  Hop  declared,  as 
Wild  and  Arietta  turned  and  left  the  spot.  “May¬ 
be  me  bling  you  nicee  bigee  cigar,  so  be.” 

“Chinee  heap  much  fool,”  grunted  Big  Wolf. 
“Make  fun  with  poor  Injun.” 

“Allee  light.  If  you  no  wantee  um  cigar  maybe 
me  bling  you  lillee  tanglefoot.” 

“Fire-water!”  and  Big  Wolf  became  all  atten-  •• 
tion  instantly. 

“Velly  muchee  fire-water,  so  be.” 

“Maybe  you  got  some  fire-water  now.” 

“Maybe  me  gottee  allee  samee  plenty  tangle¬ 
foot,”  and  Hop  patted  the  side  of  his  coat,  sig¬ 
nifying  that  he  had  a  flask  in  his  jiocket. 

“Give  Injun  .some  fire-water.” 

“You  waitee  till  me  allee  samee  comee  back, 
Misler  Big  Wolf.  Len  me  givee  you  um  nicee 
lillee  dlink  of  tanglefoot.” 

The  Chinaman  e-rinned  tantali7.inplv  and  left. 
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Thei’e  was  no  doubt  but  that  Wolf  hated  Hop 
for  the  trick  he  had  played  upon  him,  if^or  no 
other  reason.  Wild  was  not  long  in  letting  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie  knew  that  he  was  to  accompany  him 
on  the  scouting  trip.  But  when  Charlie  learned 
that  Hop  was  going  along  he  shrugged  his  should¬ 
ers  and  said: 

“That*  heathen  has  always  got  to  be  puttin'  his 
nose  into  things,  Wild.” 

“Never  mind,”  was  the  reply.  “He  wants  to  go, 
and  he  declared  that  if  he  gets  into  trouble  he 
will  be  able  to  get  out  of  it  again,  so  I  am  going 
to  let  him  go.” 

“Oh,  sartin.  I  ain’t  findin’  fault  ’cause  you  told 
him  he  could  go  with  us.  But  it  seems  t;o  me  that 
he’s  got  spoiled.  He  thinks  he’s  about  as  good  as 
a  white  man.” 

“He’s  been  pretty  good  to  you  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  demanded  it,  I  think.” 

’‘You  bet  he  has.  Don’t  think  for  a  minute  that 
I’ve  got  a  grudge  ag’in  him,  or  that  I  don’t  think 
he’s  all  right.  But  sometimes  he  makes  me 
blamed  mad  by  his  foolish  capers  an’  the  tricks  he 
plavs  on  me.  But  when  are  you  goin’  to  strike  out, 
Wild?” 

“Right  away,  I  think.  I  just  want  to  tell  Jim 
and  the  prospectors  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  the 
redskin.  You  can  bet  that  he  isn’t  going  to  get 
the  chance  to  sneak  away  from  here  while  we’re 
around.” 

Jim  and  Eloise  were  sitting  close  to  one  of  the 
tents  where'  the  fire  was  burning  brightly,  and 
when  Wild  walked  over  and  told  the  boy  what  was 
to  be  expected  of  him,  he  simply  nodded  his  head 
and  -said : 

“All  right.  Wild.  Big  Wolf  will  not  leave  the 
camp,  you  can  depend  on  that.”  • 

“I  know  he  won’t,  Jim,  but  I’lljust  speak  to  the 
pi'ospectors  about  it,  and  they  can  keep  a  watch, 
too.” 

It  seemed  that  Buckley  and  his  two  partners 
liked  to  keep  together.  While  it  virtually  might 
have  been  called  one  camp,  they  had  thrown  their 
blankets  under  a  ledge  fifty  feet  from  the  two 
tents,  and  they  were  now  sitting  there  with  a 
lighted  lantern  hanging  to  a  projecting  rock  above 
their  heads.  The  gold  dust  they  had  washed  out 
had  been  placed  in  bags  they  had  brought  with 
them  f^‘  the  purpose,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
guarding  them  in  a  jealous  way.  Wild  conjd  not 
help  noticing  this  when  he  approached  them. 

“Say,  Buckley,”  he  said,  with  a  smile,  “are  you 
afraid  some  one  will  come  along  and  steal  that 
gold  dust?” 

“Sartinly  not.  Young  Wild  West,  unless  it  might 
be  some  of  them  Injuns.  I  don’t  want  you  to 
think  that  we’re  afraid  of  any  of  you  folks  takin’ 
any  of  it,  ’cause  you  know  you’re  welcome  to  your 
share  of  it.” 

“I  know  that,  Buckley.  But  the  way  you  three 
fellows  are  sitting  there  with  those  bags  ])iled  u]i 
against  the  rock  behind  you  made  it  appear  as  if 
you  were  guarding  them.” 

“It  ain’t  that,  Young  Wild  W’est,”  Henderson 
said  earnestly,  as  he  arose  to  his  feet.  “I’ll  tell 
you  what  it  is.  We’re  mightly  proud  of  havin’ 
found  the  ]>ocket,  an’  it  sorter  makes  us  feel  good 
to  have  the  stuff  right  near  us.” 

“That’.s  it!”  exclaimed  Reid.  “I  was  tryin’  to 
tiiink  of  what  to  say  to  make  you  understand. 


Henderson  has  got  it  jest  right.  All  three  of  us 
is  blame  proud  to  own  so  muen  gold  dust.” 

“All  right.  I  don’t  blame  you  in  the  least.  Keep 
right  on  being  proud  of  it.  But  say,  I  came  over 
here  to  ask  you  if  you  mind  keeping  a  watch  on 
the  redskin.  I  am  going  over  close  to  the  camp  of 
the  redskins  and  try  and  find  out  when  they  mean 
to^make  an  attack.  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Hop 
Wah  will  accompany  me,  and  I  am  leaving  Jim 
Dart  in  charge.  He  won’t  let  the  redskin  get 
away,  of  course,  but  it  will  be  just  as  well  if  you, 
fellows  will  keep  an  eye  on  him,  too.” 

“You  kin  bet  we  will,”  Buckley  declared,  while 
the  other  two  nodded  their  heads.  “How  long  are 
you  goin’  to  be  gone?” 

“I  don’t  know  exactly.  But  if  Big  Wolf  is  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth,  the.  redskin  camp  isn’t  more  than 
three  miles  from  hei’e.  We’ll  ride  over  there  at  a 
fair  pace  and  come  back  the  same  way,  unless  we 
happen  to  be  pursued.  W’e’ll  put  it  two  hours, 
though  it  might  be  a  little  more.” 

“It  makes  no  difference  if  you’re  gone  all  night. 
We’ll  see  to  it  that  the  redskin  don’t  sneak  away 
from  here,  even  if  Jim  Dart  goes  to  sleep.” 

“You  can  bet  your  life  that  Jim  will  never  go  to 
sleep  while  we  are  away.  All  right,  boys.  Stay 
‘  right  close  to  your  gold  dust  and  make  your  plans 
as  to  what  you’re  going  to  do  when  you  get  it  con¬ 
verted  into  cash.  Build  all  the  air  castles  you  can, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  some  of  them  wall  not 
tumble  down.  You  certainly  have  struck  it  pretty 
rich,  and  when  you  get  safely  to  Tombstone  I’ll 
be  just  as  pleased  as  you  are.” 

The  giHs  did  not  seem  to  regard  their  position 
as  being  much  of  a  perilous  one.  But  as  they  in¬ 
variably  did,  they  warned  Wild  and  Charlie  to  be 
*  very  careful.  Thev  had  learned  enough  to  make 
them  understand  that  the  band  of  Indians  were 
after  the  scalps  of  thn  palefaces,  and  this  meant 
that  should,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Apaches,  they  might  be  killed  in  a  hurry.  But 
Wild  and  the  scout  laughed  at  their  fears  and, 
saddling  their  horses,  were  soon  ready  to  leave.  Of 
course,  Hop  got  his  piebald  cayuse  ready,  too,  and 
when  they  mounted  he  did  likewise. 

“Take  it  easy,  girls^”  Wild  said,  as  he  started 
to  ride  out  of  the  hollow  that  lay  among  the  rocks’. 
“We’ll  be  back  in  a  couple  of  hours,  I  think.  But 
if  we  are  not  we’ll  surely  come  a  little  later.  May¬ 
be  we  might  come  in  a  hurry,  too,  and  if  we  do 
you  can  bet  you’ll  know  of  it  before  we  get  here, 
for  there  will  certainly  be  some  shooting  done.’ 
Jim,  look  out  for  the  redskin.” 

The  last  was  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  for  the 
boy  thought  that,  after  all,  hij  suspicions  might 
not  be  well  founded,  and  he  did  not  want  Big  Wolf 
to  hear.  The  next  minute  the  three  were  riding 
out  from  among  the  rocks.  Striking  the  desert, 
they  were  soon  going  along  at  a  gallop,  dodging 
the  sand-hills,  so  to  speak,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed  in  a  direct  course.  The  moon  was  just 
rising,  and  as  it  shed  its  mellow  light  over  the 
sand-hill  region,  some  of  the  piles  assumed  a  gro¬ 
tesque  appearance,  which  might  have  caused  a 
stranger  in  that  part  of  the  land  to  halt  and  take 
in  the  scene.  But  not  so  with  Young  Wild  West 
Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Hop  Wah.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  by  any  means  that  they  had  been  among 
the  .^and-hills  of  that  region.  They  proceeded  on. 
Wild  and  Charlie  carefully  judging  the  distance 
as  they  went,  and  as  they  came  near  to  the  end  of 
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thf  Niiudy  stretch  and  could  see  thorny  vegetation 
and  patches  here  and  there,  they  knew  were  get¬ 
ting  close  to  the  place  where  the  Apaches  were 
CHmptxl.  Certainly  Big  Wolf  could  have  gained 
nothing  by  lying  about  the  distance.  Up  a  rather 
long  hill  they  rode,  and  then  they  found  them¬ 
selves  riding  between  trees  of  a  semi-tropical  na¬ 
ture.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  they  paused,  for  they- 
suddenly  saw  a  light  that  came  from  a  number 
lif  fires  a  short  distance  to  the  left. 

“There  she  is.  Wild!”  the  scout  exclaimed,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice.  “That’s  the  Injun  camp  right 
over  there.  Big  Wolf  didn’t  lie  about  it,  did  he?” 

“No,  he  didn’t,  Charlie.  But  he  had  no  car^^e 
to  tell  a  lie  about  it.  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Now 
then,  I  reckon  we  had  better  go  on  a  little  further 
at  a  walk,  and  then  we’ll  leave  the  horses  and 
creep  up  and  spy  on  them,  I  reckon  we  ought  to 
get  close  enough  to  pick  up  enough  to  let  us  know 
what  they  intend  to  do.  We  both  understand 
enough  of  the  Apache  lingo  for  that.” 

“We’ll  find  out  all  right,”  the  scout  answered. 

When  they  got  to  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  of  the  camp,  which  could  not  yet  be  seen, 
ow’ing  to  the  fact  that  it  lay  in  a  hollow^  the  thi-ee 
halted  and  di.smounted.  The  horses  were  tied 
among  some  shrubbei*y,  and  then  Wild  beckoned 
foi'  his  companions,  to  follow  him.  Making  their 
way  noiselessly  along,  they  soon  reached  a  point 
from  which  they  could  look  down  into  the  hollow. 
When  they  saw  so  many  of  the  redskins.  Wild  and 
Charlie  realized  that  Big  Wolf  had  not  lied  when 
he  told  of  their  numbers.  They  looked  them  over 
carefully  as  well  as  they  could,  and  then  suddenly 
the  young  deadshot  caught  sight  of  the  one  white 
man  among  them.  It  happened  that  the  redskin 
hunters  were  skinning  the  game  they  had  shot, 
and  as  some  of  them  moved  aw'ay,  Bug  Houseman 
was  disclosed  sitting  on  the  ground.  There  was 
no  mistaking  as  to  what  he  was,  for  the  light  of 
the  fire  fell  full  upon  him. 

“Charlie,”  the  young  deadshot  whispej-ed,  “I 
reckon  the  redskins  have  got  a  white  man  to  lead 
them.” 

“The  measly  coyote!”  Charlie  exclaimed,  his 
eyes  flashing.  “That’s  about  the  last  thing  a  white 
man  kin  do,  take  command  of  a  gang  of  bad  red¬ 
skins.  Wild,  he’s  a  blame  sight  worse  than  the 
w’orst  Injun  there.  I  feel  jest  like  puttin’  a  bullet 
through  his  heart.” 

“Well,  don’t  do  it  if  you  do  feel  that  way,  Char¬ 
lie.” 

“Oh,  you  know  I  wouldn’t  do  it  unless  it  had  to 
be  done.  But  that’s  the  way  I  feel,  jest  the  same,” 

While  they  were  watching  and  conversing  in 
whispers.  Hop  Wah  slipped  away  from  them,  mov¬ 
ing  off  to  the  left.  When  they  returne’d  to  look 
for  him  a  couple  of  minutes  later  he  had  become 
lo«t  to  view,  for  there  were  so  many  bushes  there 
that  it  was  easy  for  him  to  dodge  along  among 
them. 

“That  heathen  is  goin’  to  git  into  trouble  as 
sure  a.s  anything,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  w^hispered. 

sneaked  off  now  most  likely  to  put  up  some 
job  on  the  redskins.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when 
there  came  the  sounds  made  by  falling  dirt  and 
str>n#'  le.s>  than  twenty  feet  from  them.  Then  a 
yell  v.ent  up  from  a  couple  of  redskins  who  were 
dose  to  the  .spot  unknown  to  our  two  friends. 


This  w  as  followed  by  a  combined  yell,  and  then 
they  heard  Hop  call  out  for  help.  CJiarlie  w’as 
about  to  respond,  when  the  young  deadshot  caught 
him  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him  back. 

“Easy!”  was  the  command.  “They  have  got 
him,  and  the  whole  gang  is  running  this  way.  The 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  hide  ourselves  and  ti  ust 
to  luck.  This  way.” 

Back  the  two  went  toward  the  horses  and, 
reaching  them,  they  led  them  around  beliind  some 
rocks,  and  then  with  their  revolvers  in  their  hand? 
waited. 


CHAPTER  VIL— Hop’s  Easy  Escape. 

Hop  Wah  had  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
that  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  Indians 
when^  he  slipped  away  from  Young  Wild  West 
and  Cheyeiiiic  Chai  jie.  He  was  just  a  bic  eunous, 
and  w'anted  to  get  a  better  look  at  them  than  he 
thought  he  might  have  if  he  remained  wdth  the 
two.  But  unfortunately  for  him  he  had  not  gone 
more  than  a  dozen  feet  when  he  found  himself 
right  at  the  edge  of  a  sloping  bank.  A  thick 
growth  of  low  bushes  grew  alohg  the  top  of  the 
bank,  so  he  got  there  before  he  was  aware  of  it. 
Everything  would  have  been  all  right  if  a  portion 
of  the  earth  had  not  caved  away  beneath  the 
weight  of  his  feet.  In  trying  to  catch  himself,  the 
Chinaman  caused  more  of  the  earth  to  give  away, 
and  then  down  he  went  for  a  distance  of  ten  feet. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  two  Ind’ians  who 
■were  no  doubt'  doing  guard  duty,  happened  to  be 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  spot.  Hearing  the 
sounds  made  by  the  falling  Chinaman  and  the 
dirt  that  came  with  him  they  ran  out  of  a  ^mall 
group  of  trees  and  got  to  him  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  get  upon  his  feet.  Then  it  was  that  the 
yells  of  alarm  sounded,  and  as  Hop  was  seized 
and  saw  more  Indians  rushing  that  way,  he  ut¬ 
tered  his  cry  for  help.  He  fully  expected  that 
Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  would 
open  fire  upon  the  redskins. 

But  when  he  found  they  did  not,  he  did  not  get 
a  bit  more  frightened,  for  so  many  times  had  he 
been  placed  in  a  similar  position  that  it  was 
really  an  old  thing  to  him,  so  to  speak.  But  he 
made  out  that  he  was  nearly  frightened  to  death, 
however,  and  this  caused  the  Indians  to  be  less 
careful  with  him  than  they  might  have  been  if  he 
had  put  up  a  fight  to  get  away.  With  the  yelling 
crowd  of  redskins  he  was  half  dragged  into  the 
camp,  and  when  he  was  pulled  before  the  villain¬ 
ous  white  man  who  was  the  leader  of  the  band, 
Hop  really  was  fairly  at  his  ease,  though  to  look 
at  him  just  then  one  would  have  thought  that  he 
was  ready  to  drop  from  sheer  fright. 

“Whattee  mattee?”  he  asked,  looking  at  Bug 
Houseman  and  trembling  more  than  ever.  “Me 
allee  samee  goodee  Chinee.” 

‘-Huh!”  the  villain  exclaimed,  .^neeringly. 
“You’re  a  good  Chinee,  are  you?  Well,  jest  let 
me  know  what  you’re  doin’  around  here,  then?” 

“Me  comee  to  find  ledslcins.  Big  Well  tiliee  me 
comee.  He  say  ledskins  no  hurtee  me.” 

At  this  the  leader  of  the  Apache^ band  broke  in¬ 
to  a  laugh.  Somehow  he  regarded  what  the  China¬ 
man  said  as  being  very  comical. 

“Say,”  he  .said,  turning  to  Dog,  and  then  he 
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laughed  more  than  ev'er,  “what  do  you  think  of 
that?  Big  Wolf  sent  him  over  here  an’  told  him 
that  nobody  would  hurt  him.  That’s  putty  good, 

ain’t  it?’’  „  ^  , 

“Big  Wolf  heap  much  smart,’’  Dog  answered, 
with  a  nod  of  his  head.  “Maybe  paleface  come 
with  the  Chinee.” 

“That’s  so.  Maybe  he  wasn’t  alone.  Was  any 
one  ehse  with  you,  heathen?” 

*  Hop  shook  his  head. 

“Me  comee  allee  ’lone,”  he  declared.  Bigee 
Wolf  wantee  me  comee  and  telle  ledskins  some- 
thling.  Me  comee  here,  but  me  allee  sarnee  fallee 
down  um  bank.  Ledskins  makee  poor  Chinee  velly 
muchee  ’flaid,  so  be.” 

The  quick-witted  Chinaman  was  certainly  do¬ 
ing  nicely  now.  He  had  spoken  at  hazard,  but 
felt  quite  equal  to  the  task,  for  his  cleverness 
would  surely  enable  him  to  tell  some  sort  of  a 

story*  *  ,  ^ 

“You’re  sure  you  came  alone,'  eh?”  Bug  asked, 
as  he  showed  Hop  his  revolver. 

“No  shootee!”  the  Chinaman  exclaimed,  and 
then  his  knees  fairly  knpcked  together.  “Me  tellee 
you  me  comee  allee  samee  alone.  Me  goodee 
Chinee.  No  telleejie.  Me  go  to  Sunday-school  in 
’Flisco,  and  me  no  forgittee.” 

“Fellers,”  Bug  said,  turning  to  the  redskins 
who  were  so  thickly  gathered  about  him,  “he  says 
he’s  a  good  Chinee,  an’  that  he  went  to  Sunday- 
school  in  ’Frisco.  'That’s  putty  good,  ain’t  it?” 

Several  of  the  Apaches  grunted  approval. 

“Most  likely  he’s  tellin’  the  truth,  though,”  went 
on  Bug,  with  a  satisfied  nod.  “But  jest  the  same 
you  fellers  oughter  see  to  it  that  there’s  a  watch 
kept.  Where’s  your  horse,  heathen?” 

“Me  no  goftee  horse,”  Hop  declared.  “Me  no 
wantee  anybody  knowee  me  comee,  so  me  walk.” 

“Walked  about  three  miles,  then,  I  reckon.” 

“Velly  muchee  bigee  walk.” 

“I  reckon  so,  most  of  it  being  through  the 
sand.  But  it  wasn’t  so  bad,  ’cause  it’s  in  the  night 
now,  an’  there’s  a  little  breeze  blowin’.  Made  you 
sweat  a  little,  though,  I  s’pose,  didn’t  it,  heathen?” 

“Allee  samee  velly  muchee  sweatee,”  Hop  de¬ 
clared,  and  then  he  pulled  from  under  his  coat 
the  big  yellow  handkerchief  he  always  carried 
with  him  and  mopped  his  brow. 

“Dog,”  Houseman  said,  turning  to  the  Indian  he 
seemed  to  regard  as  a  sort  of  lieutenant  in  the 
absfnce  of  Big  Wolf,  “jest  go  around  an’  make 
sure  that  the  heathen  hasn’t  been  lyin’  to  us.  If 
there’s  a  horse  anywhere  around  it  must  be  his, 
an’  that  will  mean  that  he’s  been  tellin’  us  a  string 
of  lies.” 

The  redskin  nodded  and  promptly  started  off 
through  the  darkness. 

“Set  down,  heathen,”  Bug  said,  in  a  patronizing 
sort  of  way.  “I’ve  met  a  whole  lot  of  heathens  in 
my  time,  an’  you  don’t  look  much  different  from 
any  of  ’em.  But  I  do  think  I  never  seen  one  any 
more  scared  than  you  was  when  they  fetched  you 
here  before  me.” 

“Me  ’flaid  ledskins  allee  samee  killee  me,”  Hop 
answered,  and  then  he  acted  as  if  he  w’as  trying 
to  feel  at  ease. 

But  Hop  was  a  good  actor,  and  no  doubt  he 
could  have  made  a  big  living  if  he  were  to  go  on 
,  the  stage.  It  w'as  easy  enough  to  deceive  Bug 
’  Houseman  and  the  Indians,  anyhow,  though  the 


majority  of  the  latter  were  bound  to  be  suspicious. 

“What  did  Big  Wolf  send  you  here  for,  any¬ 
how?”  Bug  asked,  after  he  had  talked  a  minute  or 
two  with  some  of  the  redskins,  who  kept  asking 
him  questions. 

“Big  Wolf  say  velly  nicee  Melican  man  here, 
and  he  tellee  me  to  takee  some  tanglefoot  to  him.” 

“What!  He  sent  some  whisky  over  to  me, 
then?” 

Bug  arose  to  his  feet  and  looked  eagerly  at  the 
Chinaman. 

“Lat  light.” 

“Let  me  see  the  whisky  an’  then  maybe  I’ll  be¬ 
lieve  you.” 

,  Hop  quickly  slipped  hrs  hand  under  the  loose- 
fitting  coat  he  wore  and  drew  out  a  pint  flask. 

“Velly  goodee  tanglefoot,”  he  declared. 

The  Indians  crowded  closer,  for  it  seemed  to  be 
their  nature  to  like  strongfidrink,  and  as  Bug  re¬ 
moved  the  cork  from  the  flask  and  took  a  smell, 
they  crowded  him  sq  close  that  he  was  forced  to 
step  back. 

“Hold  on,  boys,”  he  said,  half  angrily.  “Don’t 
try  to  trip  me  up  jest  ’cause  I’ve  got  a  bottle  of 
whisky.  It*S  mine,  you  know.  There  ain’t  a  taste 
for  all  hands,  that’s  sartin,  so  there  ain’t  no  use 
of  givin’  only  a  few  a  little  of  it.  I’ll  call  up  them 
as  I  want  to  drink.  Now  then,  git  back  an’  keep 
out  of  the  way.  I’m  goin’  to  sample  this  here 
stuff,  an’  if  it’s  good,  as  the  heathen  says  it  is, 
everything  is  all  right.” 

Rather  reluctantly  the  Apaches  dropped  back  a 
little.  Then  Bug  braced  himself  against  a  tree  as 
if  he  needed  a  support  while  taking  a  drink  of  the 
liquor.  Up  went  the  flask  to  his  lips,  and  then 
the  silence  was  so  ^eat  that  the  gurgling  sounds 
could  be  heard  as  it  went  down  his  throat.  The 
villain  did  not  take  the  flask  from  his  lips  until 
he  had  swallowed  about  half  the  contests.  Then 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  he  put  the  cork  back  and 
slipped  the  flask  in  his  shirt-front.  Hoarse  mut- 
terings  went  up  from  those  about  him,  but  Bug 
did  not  seem  to  mind  it  in  the  least. 

“Velly  goodee  tanglefoot,”  Hop  ventured,  as  he 
stepped  over  a  little  closer  to  the  white  man. 

“Putty  good  stuff,  heathen,  that’s  right.  Now 
then,  tell  me  what  Big  Wolf  said  when  he  sent 
you  over  to  give  me  the  whisky.” 

“He  say  maybe  you  wantee  lillee  dlink.  He 
comee  pletty  soonee  when  he  allee  samee  gittee  um 
chance.” 

“Oh,  he’s  cornin’  over,  too,  eh?” 

“Lat  light.  He  tellee  me  lat  maybe  um  ledskins 
wantee  killee  evelybody  in  um  camp,  so  me  bettee 
gittee  ’way.  Bigee  Wolf  velly  muchee  fliend  of 
poor  Chinee.” 

“I  understand,  heathen,”  and  Bug  nodded  just 
as  if  he  no  longer  had  the  least  doubt  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  Chinaman. 

“Injuns,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  Apaches,  “i 
know  all  about  it  now.  Big  Wolf  made  friends 
with  the  heathen  an’  he  thought  enough  of  him  to 
send  him  away  so  he  wouldn’t  be  killed  an’  scalped 
when  we  go  over  there  an’  clean  that  gang  out.” 

Most  of  them  understood  him.  and  those  who 
did  not,  quickly  learned  it  from  the  others,  so  one 
and  all  seemed  to  feel  satisfied,  since  Big  Wedf 
was  a  sort  of  chief  among  them  and  was  looiicd 
upon  as  their  leader.  A  couple  of  minutes  later 
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Dor  came  back.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  titiuble  to  go  very  far  away  from  the 
camp  in  his  search,  for  he  reported  that  no  horse 
was  to  be  found  and  that  everything  seemed  to  be 
all  right- 

“Good!”  Bur:  exclaimed.  “That  means  that  the 
Chinee  told  the  truth.  But  I’ve  been  satisfied  to 
that  right  along.  Big  Wolf  got  hold  of  a  pint  of 
whisky  in  some  way,  an’  he  sent  him  over  to  give 
it  to  me.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Dog?” 

“Ugh!”  the-Indian  answered,  eagerly.  “Fire¬ 
water?” 

“Yes,  and  I’ve  saved  some  for  you.  There  wasn’t 
enough  for  everybody,  so  I  took  a  good  drink 
of  it  myself,  an’  now  I’m  goin’  to  take  another 
drink,  an’  then  you  kin  have  what’s  left.” 

Dog  was  delighted,  and  w'hen  the  villainous 
white  man  produced  the  flask  and  applied  it  to 
his  lips,  he  stood  with  outstretched  hands  waiting 
for  his  chance  at  it.  This  time  Bug  only  took  a 
couple  of  swallows.  He  handed  the  flask  to  the 
Indian,  who  w’as  not  long  in  emptying  it.  Then 
he  tossed  the  flask  upon  the  ground,  and  .there  was 
a  scramble  for  it.  The  Indian  who  was  lucky 
enough  to  git  it  tried  to  get  a  drop  or  two  from 
It,  and  then  he  passed  it  around  among  the  rest, 
so  they  might  have  a  smell.  This  was  really 
amusing  to  Hop,  for  he  was  now  in  quite  an  easy 
frame  of  mind,  and  had  not  the  least  doubt  that 
he  would  be  able  to  escape  without  the  assistance 
of  Wild  or  Charlie.* 

“Heathen,”  Bug  said,  after  a  while,  “how  did 
Big  Wolf  manage  to  git  tlj.e  whisky?” 

“Cheyenne  Charlie  havee  um  tanglefoot.  He 
allee  samee  dlinkee  velly  muchee.  He  likee  gittee 
dlunk.” 

Then  the  Chinaman  grinned  and  chudcled  softly 
to  himself,  for  he  knew  pretty  well  that  the  scout 
was  listening,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  joke  on 
hin^ 

“Who’s  Cheyenne  Charlie?”  Bug  demanded. 

“He  allee  samee  Young  Wild  West’s  partner.” 

**Young  Wild  West,  eh?  You  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  he’s  over  there  in  the  camp  among  the 
rocks?” 

“Lat  light.  Young  Wild  West  shootee  velly 
muchee  stlaight.  He  wantee  shootee  off  my  pigee- 
tail,  and  me  no  likee.” 

Houseman  appeared  quite  concerned  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Evidently  he  had  heard  of  Young 
Wild  West  and  knew  what  he  was  capable  of  do¬ 
ing.  But  since  Big  Wolf  had  not  mentioned  the 
young  deadshot’s  name  during  the  bi'ief  conversa¬ 
tion  they  hack  that  afternoon,  he  had  not  figured 
on  meeting  with  such  a  reception  as  he  now  felt 
would  surely  be  the  case.  But  the  fact  was  that 
Big  Wolf  did  not  seem  to  regard  Young  Wild 
West  as  being  anything  greater  than  any  other 
American  bo^,  and  that  was  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  he  had  not  mentioned  his  name.  Some  of  the 
redskins  knew  of  Younk  Wild  West,  it  appeared, 
for  they  came  up  close  and  began  asking  Hop  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  the  young  dead- 
shot.  The  clever  Chinee  was  quite  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  he  told  them  about  everything  the 
boy  could  do,  and  much  that  he  could  not  do.  But 
he  kept  declaring  occasionally  that  he  had  no  use 
for  Young  Wild  West  of  any  of  his  friends,  and 
that  he  was  glad  to  get  away  from  them,  since 
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they  treated  him  badly  and  made  him  work  very 
hard  for  small  wages.  He  laid  great  stress  upon 
Cheyenne  Charlie,  -declai’ing  that  he  was  a  very 
bad  man,  and  that  he  had  a  way  of  shooting  or 
hanging  all  the  Indians  he  came  across;  also  that 
when  he  got  good  and  fuU  of  whisky  he  would 
shoot  squaws  and  papooses.  The  fun-loving  Chi¬ 
nee  seemed  to  have  almost  forgotten  that  he  was 
in  reality  a  prisoner,  and  he  was  piling  it  oni^to  the 
scout  good  and  hard,  and  enjoying  it  as  he  did  so. 

“Well,  fellers,”  Bug  said,  when  the  Chinaman 
had  about  concluded  his  remarks  in  answer  to  the 
queries  that  were  put  to  him  by  the  redskins,  “it 
don’t  make  no  difference  whether  it’s  Young  Wild 
West  or  who  it  is.  We’re  goin’  to  wait  here  till 
midnight,  an’  then  we’ll  sneak  over  there,  keepin’ 
behind  the  sand-hills  till  we  git  to  the  rocks,  an’ 
it  won’t  take  many  minutes  to  clean  out  the  pale¬ 
faces.  The  gold  will  be  divided  up  by  me  when  we 
grit  it,  an’  you  fellers  kin  have  all  the  scalps  you 
want.” 

“Heap  much  gold?”  Dog  asked,  looking  at  the 
Chinaman  inquiringly. 

“Velly  muchee,”  Hop  declared,  and  then  he  held 
up  both  hands  and  made  motions  to  indicate  that 
there  was  a  pile  of  it  at  least  four  feet  in  height. 
“Did  you  see  it,  heathen?”  Bug  asked. 

“Me  see  plenty  gold.  Young  Wild  West  and  urn 
plospectors  no  gottee  horses  to  takee  'way.  Ley 
wantee  gittee  some  bad  ledskins’  ponies.” 

“Oh,  they  want  to  get  some  of  our  ponies,  do 
they?  What  are  they  thinkin’  about?” 

“Young  Wild  West  say  when  you  comee  to 
fightee  he  velly  soonee  gittee*  plenty  horses.  He 
shootee  you  velly  muchee  quickee.” 

“He  will,  eh?  Well,  I  sorter  reckon  not,  and  Bug 
meant  this  when  he  said  it,  for  he  now  felt  more 
determined  than  ever  to  keep  well  out  of  the  way 
when  the  attack  was  made. 

“Me  wantee  stay  with  you,  Misler  Melican 
man,”  Hoy  said,  after  a  pause.  “But  me  no 
wantee  fightee.  Me  velly  goodee  cookee.  Makee 
evelythling  nicee  for  you.” 

^  “All  right,  heathen.  You  kin  stay  with  us,  an' 
I’ll  see  to  it  that  you  git  used  right,  too..  Blamed 
if  I  don’t  like  you  for  havin’  brought  that 
whisky  to  me.  I’m  gittin’  so  I’m  feelin’  bully  jest 
now,  an’  I  think  if  Young  Wild  West  was  to 
happen  along  at  this  minute  I’d  step  out  an’  shoot 
it  out  with  him.” 

“You  velly  smartee  Melican  man.  Maybe  you 
killee  Young  Wild  West  velly  muchee  quickee.” 

Then  Hop  looked  aroung  and,  finding  a  good 
seat  close  to  the  trunk  of  a  truck,  he  squatted 
down  and  calmly  drew  a  cigar  from  his  pocket 
and  lighted  it.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  belonging 
to  the  band  had  gathered  thickly  about  the  spot, 
for  the  capture  of  the  Chinaman  Ifad  created  con* 
siderable  excitement,  and  their  interest  had  been 
held  ever  since  it  happened.  Hop  knew  it  was 
about  time  for  him  to  get  away,  so  after  taking  a 
few  puffs  at  his  cigar,  he  drew  another  from  his 
pocket  and  tendered  it  to  Bug,  wlm  promptly  ac* 
cepted  it.  • 

“Maybe  you  likee  smokee,”  Hop  said. 

“I  sartinly  do,  heathen.  I’ll  light  up  right 
away.” 

As  there  was  a  heavy  charge  of  gunpowder  in 
the  cigar,  Hop  decided  that  he  had  better  get  away 
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Ufore  it  exploded.  While  Bur  lighting  the 

rigar  the  clever  Chinee  slipped  a  big  hrecracker 
irom  one  of  his  pockets  and  then  quetly  tossed  it 
inu)  the  fire  that  was  but  a  few  feet  from  him.  He 
.-■eitled  back  against  the  tree  again,  as  if  he  meant 
U)  lake  things  easy,  but  really  he  was  making 
nady  for  a  spring..  It  was  not  more  than  ten 
seconds  before  the  cracker  exploded  with  a  report 
,  imost  as  loud  as  a  field  jjiece,  scattering  the  em- 
be»s  of  the  fire  in  every  clirection  and  causing  a 
nic  among  the  redskins.  The  veiy  instant  the 
report  rang  out  the  Chinaman  was  upon  his  feet 
.,...1  speeding  away.  Half  a  dozen  ot  the  Indians 
were  bowled  over  in  his  flight,  but  he  got  away 
with  the  greatest  erf  ease  and  made  straight  for 
the  place  where  Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne 
Charlie  had  been  when  he  left  them. 


*  CHAPTER  VIII.— The  Siege  Begins. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Charlie  had  managed  to 
hide  w’hile  the  villain  was  searching  foV  Hop’s 
horse.  When  the  redskin,  called  Dog,  went  back 
to  his  gang  our  two  friends  crept  near  the_  place 
w'hcre  they  were  encamped.  They  got  there  just  in 
time  to  hear  Hop  telling  his  long,  quickly-made-up 
.story.  Charlie  was  angry  at  the  way  the  China¬ 
man  told  about  his  killing  Indian  women  and 
babies.  But  Wild  told  him  Hop  was  only  fooling 
the  villains.  But  when  they  saw  Hop  throw  the 
firecracker  in  the  flames^  they  jumped  up  and  ran 
for  their  horses.  When  they  reached  there  the 
Chinaman  was  right  in  back  of  them.  They  rode 
back  to  camp  to  find  things  just  as  they  had  left 
them.  Big  Wolf  looked  at  them  inquiringly,  but 
said  nothing. 

lo  have  seen  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends 
at  the  camp  among  the  rocks  no  one  would  have 
u>pected  that  they  knew’  for  a  certainty  that 
there  was  to  be  an  attack  made  upon  them  by  a 
1  and  of  nearly  a  hundred  rascally  Indians.  They 
(hattod  and  laughed  until  it  was  nearly  ten 
o’clock,  and  then  Wild  told  the  girls  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  retire  to  the  tent  and  get  a  little  sleep. 

“You’re  likely  to  be  aroused  around  midnight, 
you  know',”  he  added  with  a  laugh.  “The  chances 
aie  about  that  time  bullets  w’ill  be  flying  about 
here  as  thick  as  hail.” 

“And  some  will  be  flying  in  another  direction, 
too.  Wild,”  Arietta  answered.  “I  mean  to  see  to 
it  that  some  will  go  from  my  rifle,  and  I  expect 
them  to  find  Indians  for  targets.” 

“That’s  all  right,  little  girl.  But  you  can  get  a 
couple  of  hours’  sleep  if  you  try  good  and  hard, 
so  I’ll  bid  you  good-night.” 

“Good-night,  Wild.  Good-night,  all  hands,”  and 
so  .‘■aying,  the  girl  promptly  entered  the  smaller 
of  the  two  tents,  which  was  the  one  that  was  al¬ 
ways  occupied  by  the  female  members  of  the 
party.  Once  the  girls  had  retired,  the  rest  talked 
in  low  voices  so  as  not  to  disturb  them.  Wild  gave 
his  orders  as  l^)olly  as  if  it  was  merely  a  farce 
(hat  was  to  be  enacted.  He  told  the  thi’ee  pros¬ 
pectors  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  just  as  if  they 
knew’  everything  was  all  right.  But  this  they  did 
not  want  to  do,  and  finally  Buckly  w’as  directed  to 
re  main  on  the  w’atch  w’ith  the  young  deadshot  and 
ns  partners. 


Wild  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  let 
only  one  or  two  guards  do  duty,  for  it  was  pos.sible 
that  Bug  Houseman  might  change  his  plans  and 
come  a  little  earlier.  Stationing  them.selves  where 
they  could  keep  a  sharp  watch  over  the  moonlit 
sand,  the  four  waited  patiently.  Hop  and  Wing 
had  turned  in,  the  former  to  get  an  hour  or  two 
of  sleep  before  the  excitement  began,  and  the 
other  because  he  was  always  ready  to  sleep,  any¬ 
how,  especially  after  the  sun  set.  The  minutes 
flitted  by,  and  at  length  an  hour  had'pa.s.sed.  Then 
the  moon  showed  signs  of  soon  di.sappearing,  and 
once  this  happened  it  would  be  quite  dark  among 
the  sand-hills.  Wild  knew  this,  and  .he  judged 
that  the  redskins  were  w’aiting  until  the  moon  was 
gone,  so  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  creep¬ 
ing  up  to  the  rocky  place  in  the  desert.  At  length 
the  young  deadshot  looked  at  his  watch  and  found 
it  was  five  minutes  afer  twelve.  There  \\ere  no 
signs  of  the  redskins  yet. 

But  this  did  not  make  him  think  for  an  instant 
that  they  were  not  very  close  at  hand.  There 
were  so  many  hills  of  sand  about  the  camp  that  it 
w’ould  be  easy  for  them  to  creep  up  unobserved. 
The  only  light  now  was  that  which  cam  from  the 
twinkling  stars  overhead,  and  the  sand-hills  loom¬ 
ed  up  strange  and  grotesque  in  appearance.  The 
boy  sat  on  a  rock  with  his  rifle  across  his  knees, 
and  he  kept  looking  from  the  right  to  the  left,  now 
thoroughly  awake  and  ready  to  begin  operations 
at  an  instant’s  notice.  Jim  Dart  was  stationed 
about  ten  feet  from  him.  He  was  standing  with  his 
side  against  a  wall  of  rbek,  and  close  to  him  was 
Buckley.  Charlie  was  around  to  the  other  side,  but 
he  could  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  rest.  The  scout 
was  lying  upon  the  top  of  a  flat  rock,  almost  full 
upon  his  stomach,  and  his  rifle  was  thrust  out 
ready  to  send  out  the  death-dealing  bullets.  Per¬ 
haps  twenty  minutes  passed,  and  then  the  watch¬ 
ful  scout  saw  a  moving  form  less  than  fifty  feet 
from  him. 

It  came  from  behind  a  big  sand-hill,  and  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word  to  his  companions,  he  kept 
watching,  and  when  another  appeared,  and  still 
another,  he  knew  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
something  must  be  done.  Charlie  was  not  the  sort 
of  man  to  wait  for  an  Indian  to  shoot  first.  He 
hated  the  whole  race  since  his  parents  had  been 
slain  by  Indians  when  he  was  a  little  child  too 
young  to  remember  how  They  looked.  Placing  his 
rifle  so  it  was  or\  a  line  vdth  the  foremost  of  the 
creeping  figures,  he  took  a  quick  aim  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  Crang!  The  sharp  report  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night  with  a  distinctness  that  was 
startling.  Instantly  every  one  in  the  camp  was 
awake,  and  before  the  death  cry  of  the  redskins 
had  died  out  they  were  ready  for  action.  A  ter¬ 
rific  yell  followed  probably  four  seconds  after  thb 
scout’s  shot  rang  out,  and  then  from  behind  the 
sand-hills  what  seemed  to  be  the  full  force  that 
was  commanded  by  Bug  Houseman  made  a  rush 
for  the  rocks,  firing  as  they  came.  Young  Wild 
West  and  his  companions  immediately  got  down 
from  their  dangerous  positions,  and  then  they  all 
began  shooting,  the  boy  and  his  partners  making 
sure  that  every  bullet  hit  the  mark.  Arietta.  Anna 
and  Eloise  joined  in,  for  they  easily  found  crevises 
and  holes  from  which  to  shoot  at  the  advancing 
Indians.  As  many  as  thirty  shot.<  must  have  been 
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fired  by  those  in  the  camp,  while  probably  the  In¬ 
dians  discharged  as  maAy  as  a  hundred.  Then 

*  there  was  nothing  alive  to  shoot  at,  so  the  shoot- 
»  mg  stopped,  and  the  thick  smoke  which  had  gath¬ 
ered  slowly  arose  and  shut  off  the  stars  like  a 
huge  cloud  for  the  time  being. 

‘•Well,  I  i-eckon  they  got  a  littfe  more  than  they 
^  e.vpected  boys,”  Young  Wild  West  said,  in  his  cool 
and  easy  way.  “You  can  bet  that  they  won’t  try 
that  again  to-night.  Such  a  reception  is  bound  to 
have  its  effect,  even  on  a  gang  of  villainous  red¬ 
skins.  They  want  our  scalps,  do  they?  Well,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  a  long  way  from  getting 
them.  And  as  far  as  the  gold  dust  is  concerned,  I 
hardly  think  they  will  get  close  enough  to  lay 
hands  upon  it.  But  I  would  just  like  to  catch 
sight  of  that  white  scoundrel  who  is  bossing  this 
job.” 

“It  wouldn’t  do  you  much  good  to  see  him.  Wild, 

^  if  I  was  to  see  him  first.”  Cheyenne  Charlie  spoke 
up.  "My  finger  is  itchin’  to  pull  a  trigger  on  him.” 

“The  chances  are  that  he  was  too  clever  to  come 
close  enough  to  get  shot,”  Arietta  said,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  “He  is  bossing  that  job,  and 
^  probably  has  kept  well  in  the  rear.” 

When  the  smoke  finally  cleared  away  they  peer¬ 
ed  out  upon  the  sqene  and  could  see  the  silent 
forms  of  the  redskins  that  had  perished  lying  here 
and  there.  But  not  a  moving  thing  came  within 
the  range  of  their  vision.  Of  course,  there  must 
have  been  plenty  of  live  ones  behind  the  sand¬ 
hills,  but  they  did  not  see  fit  to  show  themselves. 

“It’s  remarkable,  I  call  it,”  Buckley  said,  as  he 
crept  over  to  where  the  young  deadshot  was  sit¬ 
ting.  “Jest  think  of  it,  all  the  shots  they  fired  an’ 
not  a  bullet  came  anywhere  near  us.” 

“Their  bullets  couldn’t  very  well  hit  us,  unless 
they  happened  to  come  right  through  one  of  those 
'  openings  w'^  have  been  shooting  through,”  Wild 
answered.  “They  have  flattened  a  whole  lot  of  lead 
against  the  rocks,  that’s  all.” 

“Do  you  think  they’il  give  it  up  now?” 

“No,  they  won’t  give  it  up.  They’ll  hold^us  here 
as  long  a.s  they  can.  A  redskin  only  gets  all  the 
worse  when  he  loses  some  of  his  companions.  But 
^  they  won’t  shoot  in  the  open  again,  not  very  soon, 

*  anyhow.” 

The  boy  was  right  in  this,  for  the  long  night 
passed  and  not  the  least  si^  of  a  live  Indian 
could  any  of  them  see.  The  girls  went  back  to  the 

*  tent,  but  it  was  little  or  no  sleep  they  got,  and 
probably  the  only  inmate  of  the  camp  who  did 
sleep  was  Wing,  the  cook.  The  first  sign  of  the 
approaching  day  was  welcomed  by  all,  for  even 
though  it  brought  no  advantage  to  them,  they 

f  would  all  feel  better  when  they  could  see  things 
5  distinctly.  Gradually  the  gray  dawn  spread  in  the 
ea.-t'^*rn  sky,  and  then  a  natch  of  yellow  showe^d 
itself  above  .some  sand-hills  in  the  distance.  This 
'  V.  a-  followed  by  a  glow  of  pi^rple,  which  widened 
"  into  a  hue  that  was  almost  crim.son,  and  then  the 
veilow  predominated  and  gradually  spread  across 
t-h#’  whole  .stretch  from  the  north  to  the  south. 

“Tho  old  feller  is  goin’  to  rise  like  a  ball  of  fire 
jputly  .'■oon,”  Cheyenno  Charlie  remarked,  for  he 
had  .trx,d  facing  the  East.  “He’s  come  up  an’  af- 
ter  t'Ao  hours  heHl  so  blamed  hot  that  thintf'^ 
will  b^gin  .sizzlin’  on  the  sand-  ag’in.  It  won  t  take 
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more  than  half  a  day  afore  the  carrasses  what's 
what’s  layin’  on  the  sand  out  there  will  begin  to 
spoil.  That  won’t  make  it  very  pleasant  for  us,  if 
we’ve  got  to  stay  here  very  long.” 

“A  few  shovelfuls  of  sand  over  each  of  them 
will  settle  that  part  of  it,  Charlie,”  Young  Wild 
West  answered,  coolly. 

“Yes,  but  that  will  give  the  sneakin’  coyotes  a 
chance  to  shoot  at  us  from  behind  the  sand-hills.” 

“I  am  going  out  to  do  a  little  scouting  pres¬ 
ently.  “I  just  want  to  see  if  they  are  close  by,” 
said  Wild. 

“You’re  not  goin’  to  leave  here,  are  you?”  Buck- 
ley  asked,  in  surprise. 

“I  certainly  am,”  came  the  reply.  “I  am  going 
before  breakfast,  too.  I  am  going  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  circuit  of  this  place,  Indians  or  no  Indians.” 

“Dangerous  business.  Young  Wild  West,”  and 
the  man  shook  his  head.  « 

“You  might  call  it  dangerous.  But  I  have  got  a 
fleet  horse,  and  I  mean  to  take  m>  rifle  with  me. 
I  can  shoot  as  well  while  I  am  riding  at  full  speed 
as  they  can  standing  still,  so  that  part  makes  it 
even.”  * 

“Yes,  but  there’s  a  whole  lot  of  them,  an’  you're 
only  one.” 

“That’s  all  right.  They  won’t  all  get  a  chance 
to  shoot  at  me,  so  don’t  think  that.” 

Wild  waited  until  the  sun  had  shown  itself  in 
full,  and  then  saddling  Spitfire,  his  sorrel  stallion, 
he  coolly  mounted  and  took  the  rifle  that  Arietta 
had  been  waiting  to  hdnd  to  him. 

“Be  careful.  Wild,”  the  said,  and  he  smilingly 
assured  her  that  he  would. 

Then  out  of  the  rocks  he  rode,  his  horse  at  a 
trot,  for  it  mattered  not  to  him  if  the  Indians  were 
close  enough  to  hear  the  hoof-beats.  What  he 
wanted  to  do  was  to  find  out  where  they  were,  and 
if  this  did  it,  it  would  save  him  the  ti’ouble  of  ex¬ 
posing  himself.  But  they  all  watched,  and  no  In¬ 
dians  showed  themselves.  Wild  rode  straight  opt 
in  a  direction  that  was  exactly  opposite  to  that 
from  which  the  attack  had  been  made  during  the 
night.  He  went  a  full  mile,  and  then  turning  to 
the  left,  started  in  a  circle.  Cheyenne  Charlie  and 
Jim  Dart  took  positions,  their  rifles  ready  to  shoot 
at  long  range.  %Wild  got  nearly  half  way  around 
when  he  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  the  Indians. 

^  They  were  camped  behind  half  a  dozen  sand¬ 
hills,  which  happened  to  be  so  placed  that  others 
lying  between  made  it  impossible  for  those  among 
the  rocks  to  see  them.  The  hoof-beats  of  the 
horses  were  not  loud  enough  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  redskins,  so  it  was  not  until  some  of 
them  saw  him  ,that  any  particular  notice  was 
taken  of  him.  The  boy  had  his  rifle  to  his  shoul¬ 
der,  with  Spitfire  galloping  along,,  the  reins  lying 
upon  his  neck.  Wild  was  probably  five  bundled 
yards  fi’om  them,  but  this  made  ny  difference.  H  • 
knew  he  could  pick  off  a  redskin  at  that  distance 
without  any  trouble,  and  if  he  were  to  fire  at  a 
bunch  of  them  he  would  be  sure  to  get  one.  The 
sight  of  the  boy  riding  along  in  such  a  fearless 
way  excited  the  Apaches,  and  some  of  them  ran 
'for  their  horses  and  quickly  mounted  to  give  pur¬ 
suit.  Then  one  of  them  fired  a  shot.  That  wa.s 
.sufficient.  Young  Wild  West’s  rifle  spoke  in  an¬ 
swer,  and  the  red.Jvin  thi-ew  up  his  hanik  '*.m  1 
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dropped.  But  this  caused  them  to  lose  some  of 
their  caution,  and  nearly  the  entire  band  mount¬ 
ed  and  gave  pursuit. 

Wild  fired  half  a  dozen  shots  at  them,  and  then 
seizing  the  reins,  urged  the  sorrel  to  a  faster  pace, 
keeping  in  the  semi-circle,  howeVer.  It  was  but  a 
minute  or  two  before  the  redskins  came  in  view  of 
those  at  the  camp.  Then  rifles  began  cracking 
quickly,  and  nearly  every  bullet  either  hit  a  red¬ 
skin  or  a  horse.  But  that  settled  it  as  far  as  the 
pursuit  was  concerned.  Back  they  went  to  the 
cover  of  the  sand-hills,  and  Wild  slackened  the 
pace  of  his  horse  and  rode  leisurely  on  until  he  got 
back  to  the  camp. 

“Well,  I  reckon  we  know  where  they  are  now,” 
he  said,  in  his  cool  and  easy  way.  “It  wasn’t  so 
dangerous,  after  all,  was  it,  Buckley?” 

“It  looked  mighty  dangerous  to  me,”  was  the 
reply.  “But  yop’re  dilferent  from  the  rest  of  us. 
You  ain’t  afraid  of  nothin’.  How  many  Injuns 
went  down,  do -you  think?” 

“Oh,  perhaps  a  dozen  of  them.  I  think  there 
were  barely* as  many  as  that  to  fall.” 

“And  more  than  that  fell  last  night.  We’ve  cut 
their  number  down  whole  lot,”  Jim  Dart  declared. 

“We’ll  cut  ’em  down  if  they’ll  only  stay  around 
her  long  enough,  an’  you  kin  bet  on  that!”  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie  exclaimed,  a  grim  smile  showing  on 
his  tanned  and  weather-beaten  face. 


CHAPTER  IX. — The  Redskin  Traitor*  Receives 
His  Reward. 

After  breakfast  had  been  eaten.  Young  Wild 
West  went  over  to  where  the  three  prospectors 
were  starring  to  work. 

“That’s  right,  boys,”  he  said,  smiling  ^hppi-ily 
at  them.  “Keep  right  on  and  get  the  g  dust. 
We  may  have  to  stay  here  a  day  or  two,  liaps, 
by  the  way  things  look.  If  the  redskins  decide  to 
wait  behind  the  sand-hills  until  ^e  come  out  of 
here,  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  siege.  We’ll  put  up 
with  it  as  long  as  we  can,  and  then  after  we  have 
managed  to  thin  them  out  pretty  well  we’ll  make  a 
break  to  get  away  from  here.  How  are  you  fixed 
for  grub,  anyhow?” 

Buckley  at  once  left  the  pocket,  and  led  the 
boy  a  few  yards  distant,  where  all  they  had  in-' 
the  way  of  supplies  were  heaped. 

■  “Not  more  than  enough  to  last  us  a  week,  as  far 
as  far  an’  salt  pork  goes,”  he  said.  “There’s  a 
bag  of  hard  crackers  that  might  last  a  lot  longer 
than  that,  so  I  reckon  we’re  all  right.  We  ain’t 
goin’  to  .starve,  not  if  we  have  to  stay  here  a 
week.” 

“I  wouldn’t  think  of  such  a  thing  as  remaining 
here  for  a  week,”  the  young  deadshot  .answered, 
with  a  smile.  “While  I  know  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seventy-five  savage  Indians  wait¬ 
ing  to  get  at  us,  I  couldn’t  stay  here  for  any 
length  of  time.  I’d  have  to  get  at  them,  you  see.” 

“I  reckon  you  know  what’s  best  to  do,”  Buckley 
answered,  looking  at  the  boy  in  admiration. 
“What  you  done'  afore  breakfast  was  enough  to* 
satisfy  me  that  you  ain’t  afraid  of  nothin’  livin’.” 

“I’ll  do  that  .same  thing  again  before  the  day  is 
over,  unless  they  decide  to  make  an  attack  on  us 
sc  VC  '■  '.n  cl  -an  them  out.” 


As  the  sun  rose  highe^',  Clieyenne  Charlie  be¬ 
came  very  restless.  He  again  called  the  attention 
of  Wild  to  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  that  were  ly¬ 
ing  so  close  to  the  camp. 

“Don’t  you  think  we  had  better  go  out  an’  bury 
’em?”  he  said. 

“You  will  be  taking  chances  if  you  do.  But  I 
suppose  it  will  be  all  right.  Get  the  prospectors 
to  help  you,  and  each  take  a  shovel.  Jim  and  I  will 
climb  upon  the  high  rock  up  there  and  keep  an 
eye  for  the  redskins  if  they  see  you  and  open  fire 
on  you.” 

Charlie  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  and  then  he 
proceeded  to  tell  the  prospectors  what  he  wanted 
them  to  do.  The  result  was  that  five  minutes  later 
the  four  climbed  over  the  rocks  on  the  side  where 
the  dead  redskins  yere  lying,  and  fearlessly  walk¬ 
ed  up  to  them.  It  was  easy  digging,  and  one  by 
one  the  bodies  were  covered  with  sand  until  only 
two  remained.  Then  a  riflle  shot  rang  out  and  a 
bullet  whizzed  past”  Buckley’s  ear.  He  instantly 
dropped  his  shovel  and  started  to  run,  showing 
that  he  had  no  liking  for  anything  like  that. 
Crang!  Jim  Dart’s  rifle  spoke,  and  then  Cheyenne 
Charlie  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it  defiantly  in 
the  direction  the  first  shot  had  been  fired  from. 

“Did  you  git  him,  Jim?”  he  shouted. 

“I  reckon  I  did,”  was  the  reply. 

“Good  enough.  Now  then,  jest  watch  ’em.  I’m 
goin’  to  see  to  it  that  this  work  is  finished.” 

Buckley  came  back  looking  somewhat  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  assisted  in  burying  the  other  two 
bodies.  No  more  shots  were  fired,  for  no  doubt  the 
Indians  knew  they  would  get  the  worst  of  it  if 
thpy  tried  it  again.  Satis&d  at  what  had  been 
accomplished  Cheyenne  Charlie  led  the  way  back 
to  the  rocks.  He  went  and  got  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  trickling  stream,  and  as  he  handed  the 
cup  to  one  of  the  prospectoi's,  he  gave  a  nod  and 
said: 

“I  reckon  it  ain’t  evei*ybody  what  has  sich  good 
cold  water  as  that  to  drink  when  they’re  standin’ 
a  siege.  You  can’t  call  this  anything  else  but  a 
siege,”  he  went  on,  shaking  his  head  and  looking 
serious.  “Them  redskins  is  hidin’  behind  the  sand¬ 
hills  waitin’  for  us  to  leave  here,  an’  it  don’t  make 
no  difference  which  way  we  go,  they’ll  be  right 
after  us.  As  they  outnumber  us  so  much,  they 
might  be  able  to  pop  some  of  us  over  afore  we  git 
’em  all.” 

The  forenoon  passed  without  anjdhing  further 
happening.  The  prospectors  had  been  working 
hard  all  the  morning,  and  when  Young  Wild  West 
went  over  to  examine  the  hole  they  had  been  tak¬ 
ing  the  pay-dirt  from  while  the  dinner  was  get¬ 
ting  ready,  he  saw  that  it  was  about  exhausted. 

“Not  so  much  there,  after  all,  eh,  boys?”  he 
said. 

“There’s  enough,  though,”  Henderson  de¬ 
clared.  "I  reckon  we’ve  got  about  all  we  kin 
carry,  an’  more,  too.” 

“Are  vou  washing  it  out  carefully?” 

“Oh,  yes.^’ 

“That’s  right.  Thei'e’s  no  need  of  carrying 
along  a  lot  of  worthless  dirt.  That  stuff  will 
assay  at  a  big  per  cent,  and  I  know  it.  You 
ought  to  get  a  few  thousand  apiece  out  of  it.” 

“There  may  be  more  of  it  around  here  what 
ain’t  been  found  yet,”  Reid  suggested.  * 

“Probably  there  is.  But  I  hardly  think  it  worth 
while  to  li-y  and  loc  de  it  iu  t  now.  Wc  h.ave  g\->t  ' 
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Indians  on  our  hands,  and  the  best  thintr 
\ve  can  do  is  to  out  of  the  scrape.  Then  we’ll 
ai!  j-  te  Tombstone,  and  if  you  fellows  can  man- 

-  ^  to  come 

back  here,  it  will  be  all  ri^ht.  1  think  I  would 
do  it  II  1  were  you.  ’ 

..  Buckley  exclaimed. 

1  oun^  \\  lid  \\  est  s  advice  is  the  best  kind  of 
advice,  boys.” 


A  watch  had  been  kept  upon  Big  Wolf  all  the 
m‘'‘njing,  but  he  had  never  showed  the  lea.st  in¬ 
clination  to  leave  the  spot.  As  Wild  turned  back 
to  where  his  partnei-s  were  sitting  with  the  girls 
waiting  for  the  noonday  meal  to  be  ready,  he  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  redskin  seemed  very  sulky. 

“What’s  the  matter.  Big  Wolf?”  he  asked,  as  he 
paused  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“Me  heap  much  sick,”  was  the  reply. 

“Oh,  I’ll  call  Hop.  Probably  he  can  give  you  a 
dose  that  will  fix  you  up.” 

The  Apache  shot  an  angry  glance  at  the  boy, 
but  quickly  lowered  his  head  again. 

“You  don’t  like  to  stay  here,  I  can  see  that.” 
Wild  remarked,  as  he  stepped  back  a  little  and 
smiled.  “Probably  you  are  sorry  you  turned 
against  your  friends.” 

“Me  no  sorry.” 

“Oh,  all  right,  then,” 

Wild  did  not  mean  to  tell  him  that  he  knew  all 
about  his  treachery  until  the  jiroper  time  came,  so 
he  paid  no  further  attention  to  him,  and  'was  soon 
eating  dinner  along  with  the  rest.  The  meal  had 
barely  been  finished  when  a  combined  yell  sound¬ 
ed  from  the  sand-hills  that  were  close  to  them. 

“By  jingo!”  the  young  deadshot  exclaimed,  “I 
reckon  they  are  going  to  make  an  attack.  Get 
ready,  everybody.” 

Sure  enough,  the  redskins  had  become  tired  of 
waiting,  and  under  the  advice  of  Bug  Houseman 
they  ■were  going  to  try  and  take  possession  of  the 
rocky  stronghold.  They  suddenly  appeared  from 
behind  the  sand-hills,  riding  swiftly  and  yelling 
themselves  hoarse  as  they  brandished  their  wea¬ 
pons.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  Young 
Wild  West  knew  exactly  what  it  was. 

“Steady  now',  eyerybody,  and  shoot  to  kill. 
That’s  our  only  salvation,”  he  called  out. 

When  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
camp  the  approaching  redskins  opened  fire.  Then 
the  brave  defenders  returned  it,  and  horses  and 
riders  began  dropping  right  and  left.  But  it 
must  have  been  that  the  Apaches  wei'e  rendered 
desperate,  for  they  kept  on  coming,  and  probably 
a  dozen  of  them  reached  the  rocks.  The  three 
prospectors  were  fighting  as  if  they  felt  that  their 
Ia.‘!t  chance  to  live  had  come.  The  girls  kept  on 
firing,  neither  of  them  missing  a  shot,  while  Hop 
and  Wing  stood  by  with  cartridges  so  the  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  rifles  might  be  filled  as  quickly  as 
they  were  emptied.  For  ten  minutes  the  firing- 
kept  up,  and  then  the  smoke  w’as  so  thick  that 
our  friends  knew  that  at  least  a  few  of  the  In¬ 
dians  were  among  the  rocks  right  close  to  them. 
This  meant  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  so  they  prepared  themselves  for  it. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  savage  yell,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Apaches  leaped  from  behind  the 
ro^lc-  and  dashed  right  at  the  brave  defenders  of 
the  camp.  As  this  happened.  Big  Wolf  slipped 
away  and  got  his  horse.  Young  Wild  West  and 
his  companions  had  all  they  could  do  just  now, 
and  none  of  them  happened  to  see  him.  Away  the 


treacherous  Indians  rode,  and  once  clear  of  the 
rock.'^  he  swung  around  toward  the  sand-hills  that 
lay  between  the  besieged  camp  and  the  fertile 
ground  beyond.  He  was  looking  for  Bug  House¬ 
man,  and  as  luck  wmuld  have  it  he  quickly  found 
him,  for  the  villainous  w'hite  man  was  sitting  on 
his  horse  behind  one  of  the  big  hills  of  sand  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  rocks.  Big  Wolf 
uttered  a  yell  of  triumph  and  waved  the  carbine 
he  had  stolen,  from  one  of  the  prospectors  while 
they  were  not  looking  over  his  head.  It  happeneck 
that  a  puff  of  wind  blew  the  smoke  aside,  and 
Young  Wild  West  caught  sight  of  the  Indian  as 
he  was^ust  riding  behind  the  sand-hill. 

He  was  not  sure  it  was  Big  Wolf,  but  a  quick 
glance  about  him  told  him  that  the  Indian  wa.s 
missing.  The  last  one  of  the  redskins  who  had 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  camp  lay  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  so  the  boy  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  to^  keep  him  there  just  then. 

“The  redskin  traitor  has  got  away,”  he  called 
out.  “Take  care  of  things  here.  I  am  going  after 
him.” 

Then  the  boy  ran  to  the  sorrel  stallion  and 
quickly  saddled  and  bridled  him.  Mounting,  he 
rode  out  through  the  smoke,  which  w-as  now  grad¬ 
ually  disappearing,  and  swung  around  fi-om  the 
rear  of  the  camp  in  the  direction  Big  Wolf  had 
taken.  Wild  turned  a  little  to  the  right,  for  he* 
knew  about  where  he  would  be  apt  to  find  the 
traitor.  After  rounding  two  of  the  hills  of  sand 
he  caught  sight  of  him  at  a  halt,  while  near  him 
was  the  villainous  white  man  who  commanded  the 
Apaches.  The  two  were  the  only  ones  to  be  seen, 
so  the  boy  let  his  horse  walk  along  and  got  to 
within  fifty  yards  of  them  without  being  seen. 
Then  he  dismounted  and  crept  along,  wishing  to 
take  them  completely  by  surprise  and  make  them 
prisoners. 

Just  then  Bug  Houseman  dismounted,  and  then 
as  Wild  watched,  Big  Wolf  did  the  same.  This 
suited  the  boy  better  than  ever,  and  when  he  saw 
them  walk  ai'ound  one  of  the  sand-hills  as  if  to 
take  a  look  at  the  besieged  camp,  the  boy  was 
after  them  with  quickened  steps.  The  shooting 
had  died  out  now,  for  the  victory  had  been  about 
won.  More  than  half  the  redskins  had  fallen, 
and  those  left  were  pretty  well  scattered.  Wild 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  several  of  the 
braves  appearing  over  one  of  the  sand-hills.  They 
had  seen  him,  so  he  decided  to  act  quickly.  A 
shout  sounded  just  then,  and  he  recognized  the 
voice  of  Charlie  and  Jim,  who  had  ventured  from 
the  rocks,  noMoiibt  to  protect  the  young  deadshot 
from  the  Indians  they  saw  tallowing  him.  The 
shout  caused  Bug  Houseman  and  Dig  Wolf  to  turn 
and  look  around,  and  they  saw  Young  Wild  West 
within  a  few  yards  of  them. 

“Stop  right  where  you  are!”  the  boy  called  out. 

Bug  gave  a  violent  start,  and  quickly  turned  his 
revolver  upon  the  boy  and  fired  point-blank  at 
him.  But  the  bullet  missed  him  by  a  hair,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  going  to  fire  again.  Wild  let  go 
at  him  and  sent  him  rolling  upon  the  ground  Muth 
a  well-directed  shot.  The  redskin  knew  his  treach¬ 
ery  had  been  discovered,  so  he  turned  to  flee.  But 
he  was  hardly  quick  enough.  Young  Wild  West 
leaped  after  him  like  a  shot  and  caught  him  by 
the  hair. 

“No,  you  don’t!”  he  exclaimed 
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Big  Wolf  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  as  the  boy 
gave  a  mighty  jerk.  Crang,  crang,  crang!  «Chey- 
enne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart  were  firing  upon  the 
Indians  now,  and  Wild  knew  everything  was  all 
right.  More  shooting  sounded  from  the  direction 
of  the  rocks,  but  he  did  not  even  try  to  look  that 
way.  He  had  seized  one  of  the  long  braids  of  Big 
Wolf's  hair,  and  with  a  quick  move  he  wound  it 
about  his  neck  and  then  tied  it  to  another  so 
tightly  that  it  almost  strangled  him. 

’  “You  treacherous  hound!",  the  boy  said,  kicking 
him  in  the  ribs.  “I  let  you  go  without  punishing 
you  when  I  knew  for  a  certainty  that  you  had  lied 
to  us.  Now  then,  you  have  got  to  take  your  medi¬ 
cine.” 

Big  Wolf  by  a  desperate  effort  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  turned  and  ran  directly  toward  Charlie 
and  Jim,  who  were  now  walking  to  the  scene,  for 
they  had  settled  accounts  with  the  redskins  who 
had  started  to  pursue  the  young  deadshot.  The 
Indian  had  dropped  his.revolver,  but  he  still  had  a 
hunting  knife  in  his  belt.  He  drew  this  and 
brandished  it  threateningly  at  the  two  before  him. 
That  was  quite  enough  for  Cheyenne  Charlie.  He 
quickly  turned  his  rifle  upon  him,  and  as  the  re¬ 
port  rang  out  the  redskin  traitor  dropped  to  the 
sand  and  breathed  his  last. 

“So  you  got  the  white  skin,  did  you.  Wild?’ 
Charlie  said,  hardly  paying  any  attention  to  Big 
Wolf. 

“Yes.  He  was  trying  to  get  me,  so  I  had  to 
shoot  him,  Charlie,"  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I’m  goin’  to  propose  three  cheers.  I 
reckon  the  siege  in  the  sand-hills  is  over  with. 
There  ain’t  more  than  a  dozen  redskins  left  alive, 
an’  they’re  ridin’  so  fast  now  that  they’re  in 
danger  of  breakin’  their  necks.” 

Then  the  scout  waved  his  hat  and  led  in  the 
cheer.  Charlie  and  Jim  had  not  taken  time  to 
mount  their  horses,  but  had  left  the  camp  on  foot, 
so  they  quickly  took  possession  of  the  steeds  that 
had  belonged  to  Bug  and  Big  Wolf,  and  mount¬ 
ing  them,  they  rode  back,  with  Young  Wild  West 
in  the  lead.  The  three  prospectors  were  .jubilant 
at  the  way  things  had  turned  out,  and  when 
Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  dismounted 
they  ran  up  to  them  and  insisted  on  hugging  them 
to  give  vent  to  their  feelings.  Then  there  was 
more  cheering,  in  which  everybody  joined,  and  for 
the  next  hour  or  two  the  gold  was  about  forgot¬ 
ten.  But  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Buckley  and  his  pards  again  turned  their 
attention  to  the  work,  and  when  night  came  they 
declared  that  they  were  satisfied  with  what  they 
had  taken,  and  wanted  to  get  to  Tombstone  as 
quickly  as  possible 

Wild  thought  it  advisable  to  remain  right  where 
they  were  during  the  night.  The  night  following 
passed  without  anything  happening,  and  t  hen 
after  breakfast  the  young  deadshot  and  his  part¬ 
ners  made  a  search  of  the  place  with  the  pros¬ 
pectors,  and  two  or  three  more  spots  that  showed 
signs  of  being  laden  with  gold  dust  were  discov¬ 
ered  and  marked.  All  hands  \vere  satisfied  to 
leave,  so  it  w'as  not  very  long  before  they  set  out. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  joumey  to 
Tombstone,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  made 
without  mishap,  and  once  there  the  prospectors 
were  not  long  in  disposing  of  their  gold  dUst,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  good  amount  of  cash  for  the  same. 

The.v  tried  hard  to  make  Young  Wild  West  and 


his  friends  accept  something  for  the  assistance 
they  had  rendered  them,  but  that  wa.s  not  the  way  f 
they  did  things.  They  were  all  pretty  well  fixed,* 
anyhow,  so  Buckley  and  his  pards  were  forced  to  • 
be  content,  and  they  set  about  to  organize  a  jmrty 
to  return  to  the  desert  and  work  the  claim.  Our 
friends  never  heard  anything  more  of  the  Indians 
who  had  besieged  them  in  the  sand-hills,  but  they 
did  not  take  pains  to  try,  for  such  things  were 
common,  and  they  had  plenty  to  think  about  for 
the  time.  Anyhow,  it  had  been  a  lively  time  while  . 
it  lasted. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “YOUNG  WILD 
WEST  HOLDING  A  HERD;  OR.  -ARIETTA’S 
FIERY  RACE." 


ROBERT  MORRIS,  FINANCIER 

Not  “bui-ning  for  independence,’’  like  Samuel 
Adams,  but  a  man  of  soberer  judgment,  cooler 
reason  and  equal  love  of  freedom  from  tyi-anny, 
Robert  Morris,  “Financier  of  the  Revolution,"  ab¬ 
sented  himself  from  his  seat  in  Congress  on  July 
1,  1776,  w’hen  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Avas  submitted  for  approval. 

Bob  Morris  (as  he  often  signed  himself)  was  a 
signer  of  the  famous  document,  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  w’hich  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Sesqui-Centennial  International  Ex¬ 
position  in  Philadelphia  this  year,  but  he  did  not 
affix  his  name  until  August  2,  when  the  en¬ 
grossed  Declaration  was  laid  on  the  table  to  be 
signed. 

For  a  long  time  he  believed  that  the  Colonies 
were  not  yet  ready  for  independence,  but  his  final 
signature  was  not  inconsistent  wdth  his  former 
hesitation,  for  much  had  happened  in  the  brief 
month  between  the  two  dates.  Such  a  signature 
as  his  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  his  sincerity — 
large,  clear,  steady  and  devoid  of  entangling  flour¬ 
ish  in  it^  forthright  march  across  the  page. 

Again  and  again  did  Robert  Morris,  with  the 
gifts  of  a  natural-born  financier,  come  to  the  res¬ 
cue  of  his  country  when  money  was  the  prime 
requisite  of  the  moment.  On  his  personal  credit 
he  borrowed  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  Washing¬ 
ton  to  finish  his  victory  over  the  He.ssians  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  to  be  follow’ed  by  his  success  at  Princeton. 

As  a  statesman  he  discharged  his  duties  in  a 
distinguished  manner:  three  times  a  member  of' 
Congress;  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
which  signed  the  “Articles  of  Confederation  and. 
Perpetual  Union  between  the  States";  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Finance;  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  first  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  tlm  First  Congress  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution. 

A  statue  recently  has  been  placed  on  the  steps 
of  the  Custom  House  in  Philadelphia.  A  tall  ftg-‘ 
ure  bears  in  his  hand  a  manuscript  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  subscription  list  of  Colonial  business 
men  who  provided  Washington’s  army  with  suffi-" 
cient  funds  to  gain  the  victory  at  Yorktown.  Th*' 
statue  is  as  yet  unveiled,  but  it  bears  the  inA 
senption:  “Robert  Morris,  Patriot,  Statesman,' 
rinancier.”  / 
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THE  BLACK  HAND 


By  DICK  ELLISON 


A  Serial  Storv 


“What  is  he  saying?”  demanded  the  detective, 
turning  to  Mamie. 

“He  wants  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  dt» 
with  him,”  said  Mamie.  “He  says  if  you  will  let 
him  off  lightly,  he  will  tell  all  you  want  to  knon'.” 

“Tell  him  that  if  he  will  give  us  the  right  steer, 
he  goes  free  to-morrow.  Make  him  understand 
that  all  is  known  and  that  if  I  choose  I  can  send 
him  to  the  chair.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. —  (Continued) 

“Oh,  I  wish  he  would  come!”  she  murmured. 
“He  is  very  brave,  but  he  does  not  know  the  ter¬ 
rible  risk  he  is  running.  That  I  don’t  seem  able 
to  make  him  understand.” 

“He  is  one  of  the  kind  who  gets  there,  replied 
Jack.  “You  must  understand  that.” 

“And  don’t  I?  He  saved  my  life,  all  right.  I 
«:hall  never  forget  him.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  I  wouldn’t  do  for  Mr.  Double-eyes  to- 
Tii  ht 

“What  did  they  try  to  kill  you  for?”  asked  Jack, 
after  another  minute  had  passed. 

“Becau.se  I  knew  too  much.  They  were  afraid  I 
would  go  back  on  them,  I  suppose.  ’ 

“And  would  you  have  done  it?” 

“It  was  all  owing  to  you,  Jack,  if  you  must 
know.  I  betrayed  you  into  their  hands  and  then  I 
was  sorry  for  it.  I  pleaded  for  your  life,  and  that 
nearly  cost  me  my  own.” 

“Was  I  brought  here  that  night? 

“You  were — to  this  very  place.” 

“And  it  is  here  that  I  was  taken  into  that  room 
where  I  saw  the  Black  Hand?” 

“Yes.  How  frightened  you  must  have  been!  if 
you  wiil  believe  it,  I  felt  for  you  then.  I  was 
working  the  magic-lantern  which  thiew  the^  re¬ 
flection  of  the  black  hand  upon  that  curtain-- 
But  here  he  comes.  Heavens,  what  a  noise  he  is 
making!  What  if  they  have  captured  him?  What 
if  it  should  be - ” 

But  it  was  Old  Double-eyes,  all  right.  Just  then 
he  emerged  from  the  door,  backing  out,  holding  a 
dark-lantern  in  one  hand  and  a  cocked  revolver  in 
.  the  other.  Following  him  w’as  a  nian  partially 
dressed  and  looking  scared  out  of  his  wits.  As  the 
fellow  caught  sight  of  Mamie  and  Jack  he  gave  a 
dismal  yell  and  started  back  through  the  passage. 

“Hold,  you  scoundrel!”  cried  the  detec. ive. 
“Come  out  or  I  fire!” 

•  As  he  s|X)ke  he  whistled,  and  the  two  men  came 

hurrying  up.  , 

But  their  services  were  scarcely  needed,  except 
to  take  the  fellow  in  charge.  The  man  had  ciro])- 
ped  on  his  knee.s  in  the  passage  and  w’as  mumbling 
in  Italian.  It  was  a  ca.se  of  fright  of  the  worst 

“Boys,  take  charge  of  him,”  said  the  detective^ 
“The  game  isn’t  working  out  as  I  planned  1  his 
fellow  is  the  only  person  in  the  house.  Set  him  on 
his  feet.  Drag  him  inside.  We  will  soon  make  him 
talk !” 

The  man  was  pretty  roughly  handled.  Old 
Double-eyes’  detectives  got  his  knife  away  from 
him  and  stood  him  up  against  the  wall. 

“Come,  now.  you!”  exclaimed  the  detective. 
“Talk  or  I’ll  blow  your  browns  out.  Where  i.> 

everybody?  Be  quick!”  , 

The  an.-  ver  was  in  Italian— -plenty  of  words, 
but  not  one  of  them  could  be  understood. 


Mamie  tackled  the  fellow  again  then  and  with 
.such  success  that  in  a  moment  she  was  able  to  put 
the  detective  straight. 

“They  have  gone  body-snatching  in  Calvary 
Cemetery,  Mr.  Doubleday,”  .she  said,  “He  h  is 
told  me  just  what  part,  too.  I — I  am  rather  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  place.  I  c£tn  guide  you  there." 

“Good!  exclaimed  Old  Double-eyes.  “I  don’t 
doubt  you  have  been  there  yourself,  my  dear.  But 
never  mind.  We  will  cut  that  out.  Does  he  say 
anything  about  you  know  who?” 

“They  are  together,”  said  Mamie,  with  a  shud¬ 
der.  “It  couldn’t  be  a  better  chance,  Mr.  Double¬ 
eyes.  Now  is  certainly  your  time,  for  they  have 
only  just  gone,  and  if  we  are  quick - ” 

“We  can  catch  them  red-handed.  Good  enough. 
Game  is  over  hei-e.  Take  the  fellow  along,  boy.^ — 
you  know  where,  ajid  just  what  to  do.” 

The  two  detectives  started  off  with  their  pri.s- 
oner..  But  Old  Double-eyes  was  forever  springing 
his  surprises. 

“Come  on,  children!”  he  exclaimed,  and  he  de¬ 
liberately  walked  into  the  house. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  the  cemetery?”  demanded 
Mamie  in  surprise. 

“Not  I,”  replied  the  detective.  “Catch  me  break¬ 
ing  my  neck  tumbling  around  among  the  grave¬ 
stones,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  being  shot. 
Why  should  the  mountain  go  after  the  •  mouse 
w'hen  the  mouse  is  sure  to  come  to  the  mountain? 
This  is  the  shop  to  do  business  in,  and  we  stop 
right  here.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV.— Conclusion. 

“This  is  the  place!  This  is  where  they  broug’-t 
me,  Mr.  Doubleday.  I  recognize  the  room  per 
fectly.” 

“Of  course.  I  knew  it,”  replied  the  detective. 
“Some  one  else  shall  know  it  in  a  few^  moments. 
We  are  going  to  work  this  racket  to  the  queen’ < 
taste.  If  any  one  should  happen  to  knock,  you  c-  i 
call  through  the  keyhole  and  ask  what  is  wanteil. 
If  the  answer  is  ‘Barlow,  the  banker,’  ycu  might 
as  well  oiien  the  door  and  let  them  in.” 

It  was  no  use  asking  for  explanations.  Jack  hail 
got  through  with  that,  so  he  took  the  lantern 
which  Old  Double-eyes  handed  over  and  return  1 
downstairs.  Old  Double-eyes  turned  up  his  other 
lantern.  The  room  was  hung  with  white,  just  is 
Jack  had  seen  it.  There  was  the  table*  and  tlv'* 
big  bock,  which  iiroved  to  be  only  an  old  account 
book,  by  the  way.  There  were  akso  a  number  of 
chairs  placed  in  a  row,  as  though  the  room  ha  ! 
recently  been  used  for  a  meeting. 

“Where  is  your  lantein?”  the  detective  asked 

the  girl.  i 

Mamie  then  showed  him  that  the  white  .screen 
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at  the  back  did  not  go  quite  to  the  wall.  Behind 
was  a  table  upon  which  the  magic-lantern  stood. 

“Good!”  said  Old  Double-eyes.  “Now,  my  dear, 
listen  to  me.  If  you’re  game  for  your  part,  suc¬ 
cess  is  sure.  You  say  they  will  bring  the  body  into 
this  room?” 

“They  always  do,  Mr.  Doubleday.” 

“Then  you  don’t  even  have  to  show  yourself. 
Get  behind  the  curtain  and  start  your  lantern 
going.  Be  ready  for  business  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  in  the  room — see?” 

Time  passed.  After  a  while  footsteps  were 
heard  on  the  stairs.  .  « -r. 

“They  are  here,”  said  Jack,  entering.  ‘But 
where  is  the  girl?” 

“She’s  all  right.  Tell  ’em  to  come  up.” 

Six  men  filed  into  the  room.  It  began  to  look 
like  business.  All  wore  the  uniforms  of  the  New 
York  police. 

Then  minutes  later  a  wagon  was  heard  to  stop 
in  front  of  the  house.  The  room  was  now  dark 
and  as  silent  as  the  ffrave.  Presently  a  aoor  be¬ 
low  opened  and  softly  closed.  Then  the  wagon 
drove  away.  Silence  followed  and  it  lasted  for  so 
long  a  time  that  Old  Double-eyes  began  to  think 
that  his  beautiful  scheme  was  going  to  prove 
something  of  a  failure,  after  all.  The  detective 
and  Jack  were  crouching  under  the  table  then.  In 
front  hung  a  black  cloth,  which  Old  Double-eyes 
had  unearthed  in  another  room. 

“Do  you  really  think  you  will  be  able  to  work 
it  if  he  does  come?  Will  he  sign  that  confession 
which  you  have  drawn  up?” 

“And  even  if  he  don’t — ^what  then?  With  a 
resurrected  corpse  in  the  house,  we  have  got  them 
dead  to  rights;  but  hush!  Some  one  is  coming!” 

Footsteps  were  heard  ascending  the  stairs.  They 
were  heavy  footsteps — it  was  evident  that  who¬ 
ever  was  coming  was  staggering  under  a  load.  In 
a  moment  the  door  opened  and  two  men,  bearing  a 
heavy  sack  between  them,  came  staggering  into 
the  room,  followed  by  a  third.  They  dropped  the 
sack  on  the  floor.  It  fell  with  a  thud,  and  some 
talk  in  Italian  was  being  made  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  flash  of  light  and  the  black  hand  was 
thrown  upon  the  white  screen,  the  forefinger 
pointing  to  the  word  Death.  At  the  same  instant 
Jack  Weldon  rose  from  behind  the  table  and  stood 
motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  wretch  who 
had  usurped  his  place,  who,  with  his  brother  and 
their  companion,  stood  transfixed. 

“Merciful  heaven!  What  is  this — that  boy!” 
the  banker  gasped. 

“His  ghost!”  breathed  Enrique,  and  all  three 
turned  for  the  door. 

“Hold!”  cried  a  voice  behind  them.  “Touch  that 
door  and  you  die.  The  game  is  up,  you  robbers 
of  the  dead!  Behold  your  warning,  the  Blank 
Hand  of  Death!  This  time  for  you.” 

“The  detective!”  gasped  the  banker,  as  white  as 
the  hangings  of  the  room.  “Oh,  why  was  I  fool 
enough  to  join  in  this  night’s  work?” 

“Yes,  the  detective!”  called  Old.  Double-eyes. 
“p]nrique  Monelli,  don’t  draw  your  revolver.  Ha! 
You  see  the  uselessness  of  it!  We  have  you  dead 
to  rights!” 

And  indeed  he  had,  for  now  from  behind  the 
screen  four  policemen  stepped  out  and  stood  on 
either  side.  All  were  armed  with  revolvers,  and 
Old  Double-eyes  had  one  himself.  Downstairs 


strange  sounds  were  heard.  There  wa  a  cry,  a 
fall,  then  all  was  still. 

“My  men  have  got  your  friend,  gentlemen,”  said 
the  detective,  coolly.  “You  who  call  yourself  Bar- 
low,  the  banker,  just  walk  up  to  the  captain's  of¬ 
fice  and  settle.  Quick!  Up  to  the  table  with  you 
or  I’ll  bore  a  hole  right  through  your  head!” 

The  “banker”  staggered  forward. 

“Who  is  this  boy?”  demanded  Old  Double-eyes. 

“He  is  Joseph  Barlow;  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
hide  it  now!” 

“Not  a  bit!  Write  your  name  here  unless  you 
want  to  change  places  with  the  body  in  that 
sack!” 

It  was  only  a  coward  Old  Double-eyes  had  to 
deal  with,  after  all.  He  seized  the  pen,  wrote  his 
name  and  then  fell  fainting  to  the  floor.  And  with 
that  fall  ended  the  mystery  of  Barlow,  the  banker. 
For  when  they  came  to  look  at  him  they  discovered 
that  Pedro  Monelli  was  as  dead  as  the  corpse  in 
the  bag.  And  Mamie,  his  discarded  wife,  whose 
death  he  had  ordered,  wept  over  his  Corpse.  Such 
is  the  inconsistency  of  woman!  There  was  no  in¬ 
consistency  about  Old  Double-eyes,  however. 

He  had  a  tug  ready  to  take  his  prisoners  to  New 
York,  and  on  it  they  went,  four  living,_one  dead; 
the  fourth  man  had  been  captured  downstairs. 
The  corpse  was  returned  to  Calvary,  under  charge 
of  one  of  the  policemen  who  remained  behind.  As 
for  the  rest.  Old  Double-eyes  pronounced  it  dead 
easy.  At  ten  o’clock  that  morning  Jack  Weldon 
turned  up  at  Barlow’s  bank  in  company  with  the 
detectives  and  his  late  father’s  lawyers.  There  was 
none  to  dispute  him,  and  Jack  might  have  stepped 
into  the  usurper’s  place,  but  the  lawyer  thought 
otherwise.  So  the  bank  was  closed  and  seals  put 
upon  everything.  A  week  later,  while  all  Wall 
Street  was  still  talking  about  the  Black  Hand  and 
the  Barlow  mystery,  the  true  Joseph  H.  Barlow 
opened  his  bank. 

As  for  the  rest,  Enrique  Monelli  and  his  two 
companions  went  to  Sing  Sing  on  twenty-year 
sentences.  Torricelli,  the  detective  got  ten.  Mamie 
Klein  skipped  out  to  New  Orleans  with  a  good  fat 
roll  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Of  course  Old 
Double-eyes^ got  his  fat  roll,  too;  just  how  much 
Jack  gave  him  the  detective  would  never  tell.  The 
remainder  of  the  Black  Hand  men  were  never  cap¬ 
tured.  Jack  made  Mr.  Monroe  his  cashier,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  they  still  run  the  bank  and  Jack  is  al¬ 
ready  a  millionaire.  Long  since  he  has  ceased  to 
ponder  over  the  events  of  the  past.  It  is  rumored 
that  young  Barlow,  the  banker,  is  about  to  marry 
a  wealthy  Fifth  avenue  girl,  which  goes  to  show 
that  our  hero  has  practicallv  forgotten  the  days 
of  the  Black  Hand. 

The  End. 


ANOTHER  NEW  SERIAL 

COMING  NEXT  WEEK 

The  Title  Is 

FAST  MAIL  FRANK 

THE  BOY  ENGINEER 

Or,  Railroading  in  the  Wild  West 

By  DICK  ELLISON 

It  is  cT  realistic  story  of  the  Rail.  Read  it 
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BRIEF  BUT  POINTED 


BOVINE  OF  BUTTER  AS  DAIRY  AD 
AT  SESQUI 

It  will  be  neither  a  Holstein  cow  nor  a  Guern- 
>ev  ci'w,  nor  yet  a  Jersew  cow,  that  will  be  the 
c./w  of  cows  at  the  dairy  exhibit  at  the  Sesqui- 
Contennial  International  Exposition,  opening  in 
Phib'delvhia  on  June  1.  It  will  be  a  cow  made 
of  rich,  sweet,  tasting  butter — a  cow  that  boasts 
of  weighing  a  ton — and  all  that  of  butter.  Years 
ago  fifty  to  be  exact,  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tiW  in  1876,  there  was  also  a  butter-cow  on  ex¬ 
hibit,  but  as  handsome  as  this  cow?  No.  Not  if 
the  plans  now  being  considered  by  members  of 
the  daily  industi-y  are  carried  out,  who  are  con¬ 
templating  this  novel  method  of  advertising  their 
product. 

RUSSIAN  GIANT  SENTENCED 

“You  are  too  clever  to  be  at  liberty  in  this  coun¬ 
try,”  Judge  William  Allen  in  General  Sessions 
said  to  Julius  Kaufman,  a  Russian  giant,  as  he 
sentenced  him  to  from  five  to  ten  years  in  Sing 
Sing  for  forgery.  The  Russia,  w’ho  is  30  years 
old  and  6  feet  4  inches  tall,  came  here  in  1923, 
When  released  he  will  be  deported. 

Kaufman  was  employed  by  the  late  Joseph 
Breitbart,  a  wrestler,  as  his  partner  in  a  vaude¬ 
ville  act.  When  Breitbart  died  several  months 
ago  Kaufman  assumed  his  name  and  traveled 
about  giving  exhibitions  of  wrestling.  Kaufman 
forged  certified  drafts  on  the  Bank  of  England 
for  funds  to  furnish  a  night  club  in  West  Fifty- 
third  Street.  Specifically  he  defrauded  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Menrantile  Bank  of  New  York  out  of  $2,000. 

'  ARCTIC  AND  ANTARCTIC  OCEANS 

The  Artie  Ocean  is  the  larger.  As  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  land  and  water  in  the  polar  regions, 
it  is  only  possible  to  give  approximate  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  extent  of  the  oceans,  for  the 
position  of  coast  lines  is  not  known  exactly  enough 
to  exclude  possible  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
in  estimates  of-  the  total  areas.  Speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  water  pie- 
dominates  in  the  unexplored  area  around  tire 
North  Pole,  and  that  it  is  very  likely  that  new 
land  of  any  great  /sxtent  exists  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  recent  Antarctic  exploration  makes  it 
practically  certain  that  a  great  continent  sUi- 
rounds  the  South  Pole.  Of  this  total  area  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  Sir  John  Murray’s 
in  1894,  when  he  assigned  to  it  an  area  of  3,5UU,- 
000  --.quare  miles.  It  is  possible  that  the  Antarctic 
continent  measures  about  5,04)0,000  square  miles. 


FINDS  TOMBS  OF  3000  B.  C.  • 

An  important  discovery  has  been  made  at  Bah¬ 
rein,  one  of  the  group  of  Aval  Islands  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  near  the  coast  of  Arabia,  by  Doctor 
MacKay  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology. 
It  is  a  cemetery  of  the  third  millennium  B.  C. 
Sepulchral  mounds  seven  miles  from  Manaw’eh, 
which  have  been  excavated,  have  revealed  burial 
chamber'-  and  cells  containing  decayed  wooden 
ao  arranged  as  to  suggest  that  the  ward- 
of  the  dead  were  hung  there  for  use  in 
afv-.  life. 


The  large  tombs  sliowed  signs  of  having  been 
robbed  of  valuable  objects.  The  small  tombs  were 
intact.  Pottery,  ivory,  shells,  arrowheads,  and 
spearheads  were  found  in  them,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  gold  or  silver.  An  ivory  statuette  of  a 
woman  showrs  high  artistic  talent. 

Doctor  MacKay  says  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Bahrein  was  the  island  where  the  Sumerians 
originated. 


TESTING  ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE 

Five  hundred  white  rats  are  being  given  intel¬ 
ligence  tests  to  determine  learning  ability  with 
respect  to  age  in  the  Stanford  University  labora¬ 
tories  of  psychology.  The  study  is  being  financed 
by  a  man  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New^  York;  $12,000  to  be  extended  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  After  the  first  3''ear  higher  ani¬ 
mals,  such  as  the  cat,  will  be  studied. 

The  problem  in  the  case  of  animals,  according 
to  Prof,  Calvin  P.  Stone,  who  is  conducting  the__ 
experiments,  is  to  test  the  ability  to  learn  at  sue-* 
cessive  stages  of  development.  With  rats,  ages 
of  20,  30,  50,  100  and  200  days  are  used.  Inter¬ 
mediate  ages  may  be  used  later  in  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  work.  Both  the  learning  of  new' 
habits  and  the  breaking  of  old  ones  are  to  be 
tested. 

Two  types  of  tests  are  being  conducted  by 
Professor  Stone  at  present,  the  i)rQblem  box  and 
the  maze.  The  problem  box  is  a  square  box  of 
wire  screening  from  which  a  door  leads  to  an¬ 
other  box  containing  food.  The  door  can  be 
opened  only  by  stepping  uix)n  a  small  platform 
projecting  from  the  side  of  the  box. 

When  the  rat  depresses  this  platform  with  his 
feet  an  electric  current  releases  the  door  leading 
to  the  food.  A  rat  is  given  this  test  once  daily 
for  twenty  days  and  the  time  required  for  him  to 
depress  the  platform  is  noted.  Then  a  period  of 
fifty  days  is  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  test  is 
repeated  to  determine  his  retention  of  the  habit 
formed.  About  100  rats  of  each  age  are  being 
tested. 

The  maze  is  one  of  the  oldest  devices  used  to 
test  intelligence  and  learnirig  ability.  It  consists 
.of  a  labyrinthine  passage  containing  many  blind 
alleys,  but  only  one  direct  path  to  the  end,  where 
food  rewards  the  successful  rat.  A  hungry  ani¬ 
mal  is  placed ’at  the  starting  point  and  allowed 
to  find  his  way  to  the  exit.  The  number  of  false 
moves  taken  and  the  time  required  measure  learn¬ 
ing  ability  by  this  'trial  and  error  method.  In 
addition  to  the  500  white  I'ats  now  being  used  in 
these  experiments,  a  breeding  colony  of  about  100 
animals  is  maintained. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  relative  rate  of  physical 
development  in  the  rat  and  in  man  would.be  about 
30  to  1.  A  rat  one  month  old  is  equal  in  physical 
development  to  a  child  two  and  one-half  years  old. 
Results  now  at  hand  would 'seem  to  indicate  that 
the  ratio  of  mental  development  is  probably  more 
nearly  to  50  to  1,  according  to  Professor  Stone. 

Professor  Stone  began  his  present  work  June 
1  and  with  one  assistant  worked  seven  hours  daily 
during  the  summer.  At  present  two  research  as¬ 
sistants  are  devoting  four  hours  a  day  to  tha 
work. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

TWO  BIRDS  FROM  ONE  SHELL 
Two  canary  birds  from  one  egg  is  the  trick  of 
nature  reported  by  Miss  Addie  L.»  Clark  of  Dallas, 
Tex.  The  mother  bird  started  with  three  eggs. 
Miss  Clark  said.  The  bird  broke  one  and  she  an¬ 
other,  leaving  the  third  egg,  which  produced  two 
birdlings.  The  twins  are  normal  and  are  among 
the  be.st  she  has  seen.  Miss  Clark  said. 

Twin  birds  are  reported  by  bird  fanciers  to  be 
very  rare. 


BURSTING  STREET  CAR  AIRPIPE  PINS 
CHICAGO  WOMAN  TO  SEAT 
Mrs.  Adeline  Slaick,  twenty-four  years  old,  was 
seriously  injured  when  an  airpipe,  running  be¬ 
neath  the  flooring  of  a  .street  car  on  which  she 
was  riding,  suddenly  burst,  a  section  of  the  pipe 
being  thrust  through  her  Iwdy. 

With  one  end  of  the  pipe  held  fast  in  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  .seat,  the  woman  was  held  prisoner 
until  a  fire  department  squad  severed  the  pipe 
with  an  acetylene  torch.  Mrs.  Slaick  w’as  taken 
to  a  hospital  and  specialists  summoned  to  devise 
means  of  removing  the  pipe  from  her  body. 


LAST  TRACES  OF  PARIS  BASTILE 

In  the  Place  Bastile,  with  its  famous  column 
commemorilting  the  storming  of  the  fortress  by 
the  mob  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  was  preserved  the  complete  outline  of  the 
Bastile  itself,  exactly  as  it  had  stocxi  in  the  Place 
and  in  the  adjoining  Rue  St.  Antoine.  The  site 
was  marked  with  special  paving  stones  that  were 
put  down  in  1880. 

Parisians  are  scrupulously  careful  of  every 
little  landmark  of  interest  or  beauty  in  their  city, 
yet  these  special  paving  stones  have  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  as  the  result  of  frequent  street  mend¬ 
ings.  Only  a  few  rgmain.  The  Commission  du 
Vieux  Paris  is  now  urging  the  authorities  to  res¬ 
tore  the  outline  and  all  Paris  hopes  that  they  will 
agree  to  do  so. 


NEW  10-CENT  STAMP  FOR  AIR  MAIL  IS 

OUT 

A  new  air  mail  stani|)  of  the  value  of  10  cent.' 
wa.>  place<l  on  ,'ale  bv  the  Post  Office  Department 


February  15th.  It  is  a  new  denomination  in  the 
airplane  ^ries,  and  has  been  is.sued  primarily  to 
pay  the  air  mail  postage  for  the  various  new  con¬ 
tract  routes  which  act  as  feeders  to  the  main  or 
trans-continental  line. 

The  color  of  the  new  stamp  is  blue,  similar  to 
that  of  the  special  delivery  stamp.  It  is  the  lohg- 
est  stamp  ever  issued  by  the  department  and  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  width.  The  central  design 
is  a  map  outlining  the  principal  mountains  and . 
rivers  of  the  country.  There  are  two  panels,  one 
showing  a  mail  air  carrier  traveling  to  the  east 
and  the  other  pointing  westward. 

The  stamp  was  sugge.sted  to  the  department 
last  October  by  an  East  Orange  dealer  who  cit^ 
the  recessity  of  a  distinctive  design  so  as  to  avoid 
confusion  with  the  pi-evailing  8,  16  and  24  cent 
air  mail  stamps. 

Advance  sales  of  the  new  stamp  w'ere  author- ' 
ized  in  five  postoffices,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dear¬ 
born,  Detroit  and  Washington.  Several  thou.sand 
copies  were  ordered  in  advance  by  New  York  deal¬ 
ers  from  the  Philatelic  Agency  in  Washington 
maintained  by  the  Postoffice  Department. 


LAUGHS 

JIDo  nuts  grow  on  trees,  father?”  asked  Charlie. 
They  do  my  sen.”  -Well,  on  what  tree  does  the 
doughnut  grow?” 


So  you  got  the  opinions  of  two  lawyers  on  the 
case.  Were  their  opinions  the  same?”  “Ye«  S'-'o 
each.” 


Woodchopper— ”I  seen  a  lot  o'  bear  tracks  Txiut 
a  mile  north  o'  here— big  ones,  too!”  Hunter- 
Good!  Which  way  is  south?”  * 


Wife— -“Wake  up!  There  are  thieves  in  the. 
house.  Husband — “Go  down  and  show  them  your 
new  bonnet  and  they  won’t  waste  any  time  looking 
for  money.” 


She — “Didn’t  our  honeymoon  pass  quickly,  dear¬ 
est?”  He — “Well,  I  should  say  it  did!  Why,  it 
seemed  no  time  before  I  had  spent  all  tiie  money 
1  had.” 


Miss  Oldgirl— "‘Now,  if  I  should  find  a  ma 
unciei  my  bed,  Id  simply  tell  him  to  marry  n 
or  Id  shoot.”  Miss  Petite— “Then  vou  woui 
simply  be  arrested  for  murder.” 


I  had  a  tough  ^me  delivering  the  mail  ve.s- 
terday’  declared  the  postman.  “How  was  that?” 

Had  a  bulldog  and  a  hunk  of  liver  in  the  same 
delivery. 


W  ife — “That  young  man 
daughter  has  me  guessing.” 
that?”  Wife— “I  don’t  kimw 
noniical  or  whether  he  has  a 
gas  company.” 


who  calls  on  our 
Husband — “How's 
whether  he  is  eco- 
grudgo  against  the 


Why  don  t  you  raise  something  on  that  vacant 
lot— potatoes,  for  instance,  or  beans?”  “I  am  rais¬ 
ing  good  citizens,”  .^aid  the  owner.  “l>on’t  you  SM 
those  boys  playing  bail?” 
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The  Passenger’s  Dog 


Among  Uie  passengers  of  the  ship  Indus,  bound 
fixini  Calcutta  to  New  York,  was  a  quiet,  blue¬ 
eyed  girl  of  eighteen,  named  Ellen  Sanders. 

Her  parents  having  recently  died  in  the  first- 
mentioned  citv,  she  was  now  on  her  way  to  the 
home  of  an  elderly  aunt,  living  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  girl  had  no  friend  to  take  with  her  to 
America  except  Noble — her  late  father’s  favorite 
dog — which  the  captain  of  the  vessel  had  peirnit- 
ted  her  to  bring  aboax'd  his  craft,  to  accompany 
Ler  on  the  passage. 

He  had  informed  her,  however,  that  if  the 
animal  proved  in  any  w’ay  to  be  a  nuisance  to  his 
other  passengers,  he  would  have  to  shoot  it. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  handsome  dog. 

It  was  large,  with  a  strong,  shaggy,  body, 
shaped  like  a  lion’s,  but  its  head  was  too  long  and 
its  tail  too  short  for  perfect  proportion. 

Nevertheless.  Ellen  was  much  attached  to  this 
faithful  quadruped. 

The  poor  girl,  although  she  had  but  a  little 
money  left  after  paying  for.  her  passage,  gave  a 
certain  sum  every  day  to  have  the  dog  furnished 
with  a  good  supply  jof  food. 

On  clear,  suWshiny  days,  she  would  bring  her 
sewing  on  deck,  and  there  she  woujd  sit  for  hours, 
quietly  plying  her  needle,  wdth  Noble  by  her  side. 

The  loss  of  her  parents  had  cast  a  look  of 
melancholy  over  her  fair  face,  but  when  any  of 
the  other  ladies  spoke  to  her,  she  endeavored  to 
brighten  up  and  seem  cheerful. 

As  the  vessel  widened  the  distance  between  it 
and  the  shores  it  had  left,  some  of  the  passengers 
began  to  make  complaints  to  the  captain  of  the 
dog. 

At  night  the  latter  would  frequently  howl  in  a 
mournful  manner,  as  if,  knowing  it  was  being 
carried  further  and  further  every  moment  from 
the  land  where  its  master  was  buried,  it  was 
grieving  on  that  account. 

Ellen  had  never  heard  the  dog  go  on  in  this 
way  before.  ,  , 

She  did  eveiything  in  her  power  to  quiet  it,  but 
in  vain. 

“I  am  afraid  I’ll  have  to  have  the  animal  shot,  ’ 
remarked  the  captain  one  day  to  his  first  officer 
— a  fine-looking  fellow'  of  twenty-three,  named 
Henry  Harding. 

“I  would  not  do  that,  sir,  if  I  were  you,”  said 
Harding.  “The  young  lady  seems  to  be  very  fond 
of  the  dog.” 

“1  know  it,  but  I  can  think  of  no  other  way, 
except  by  killing  it,  to  rid  the  ship  of  the  nui¬ 
sance.  If  it  were  only  I  w'ho  w'as  annoyed  I  would 
not  mind  it,  but  I  am  bound,  in  the  interest  of  my 
employers,  to  do  all  I  can  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  my  passengers.”  ... 

“Would  its  noise  be  heard  by  them  distinctly 
enough  to  give  them  annoyance,  if  we  put  the  dog 
«t  night  in  the  hold?” 

“We  can  try  it.” 

The  experiment  was  made,  only  to  prove  a 
faiiure. 

iThe  pa  eng#*r-  -till  complained. 

Kebb'  9ontinued  his  howls,  except  when  the 
,  craft  wa-  near  .-.ome  island  it  was  passing;  then 
;  U  creatur**  w  ould  bark  in  a  loud,  vehement  man^ 


ner,  as  if  remonstrating  because  this  was  not  the 
shore  whei-e  its  master  lay. 

Although  the  readiness  wdth  w’hich  it  detected 
the  presence  of  land  was  natural  to  its  species, 
yet  there  w^as  something  tnily  remarkable  about 
this  quickness  of  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
dog. 

In  the  midst  of  fog  and  darkness  combined  the 
creature  w’ould  seem  to  know  when  it  was  near 
any  shore. 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  the  captain  one  day  to 
Ellen,  “but  I  shall  have  to  give  orders  for  your 
Noble  to  be  shot,  on  account  of  his  disturbing  my 
passengers.” 

It  was  a  cloudy,  foggy  day,  the  wind  blowing 
almost  a  gale,  driving  the  vessel  along  at  a  swift 
rate. 

For  several  days  previously  the  skipper  had 
been  unable  to  take  observations  to  determine  his 
exact  latitude,  etc.,  but  he  judged  he  was  some 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  Island  of  Timor. 

All  the  passengers,  except  the  girl,  w'ere  now 
below  in  the  cabin.  Heedless  of  the  spray  that 
occasionally  swept  the  deck,  she  had  come  up  to 
look  at  the  foam-covered  waves,  as  they  roared 
and  hissed  about  the  ship. 

The  captain’s  remark  seemed  to  strike  her  like 
a  ball  from  a  musket. 

She  became  pale,  staggered  against  the  bul- 
w'arks,  for  a  moment,  looked  as  if  the  dread  an¬ 
nouncement  had  been  her  own  death  sentence. 

Then  tears  nished  to  her  eyes  as  she  put  an 
arm  about  the  neck  of  her  dog,  W'hich  was  by  her 
side. 

“You  cannot  mean  it,  sir?”  she  said,  in  a  voice 
half-choked  with  grief.  “Surely  you  will  not  take 
his  life?” 

“You  w'ill  remember  I  told  you,  when  you  pro¬ 
posed  bringing  the  animal  abroa(J,  that  such 
would  have  to  be  the  case  if  he  proved  to  be  a 
nuisance,”  said  the  captain. 

“Yes,  yes,  I  remember,”  replied  Ellen.  “But 
Noble  had  always  been  so  quiet  a  dog  that  I  did 
not  think  there  was  the  slightest  danger  of  his 
disturbing  anyone.  I  beseech  you  not  to  kill  hinj, 
sir.  He  was  my  father’s  favorite,”  she  -added.  In 
faltering  voice,  “and  I  would  rather  have  you  put 
me  and  Noble  ashore  somewhere  than  take  the 
creature  from  me.”, 

“I  w'ould  not,  of  course,  do  that,”  answered  the 
skipper;  “that  is,  I  would  not  put  you  and  your 
dog  ashore,”  he  continued,  seeing  her  eyes  light 
up  as  if  she  misunderstood  him.  “But  the  animal 
must  be  shot!” 

Henry  Harding  stepped  up  to  the  skipper,  re¬ 
spectfully  raising  his  cap  to  the  young  girl. 

“I  do  not  think,  sir,  if  we  should  speak  to  the 
other  passengers,  and  give  them  all  the  facts 
about  fcss  Sanders’  dog,  they  would  be  willing  to 
have  the  creature  shot  on  their  account.  I  am 
sure  they  would  put  up  with  a  thousand  annoy¬ 
ances  from  it  rather  than  deprive  the  young  lady 
of  a  creature  rendered  doubly  dear  to  her  from 
its  having  been  her  father’s  favorite.” 

Ellen  gave  the  speaker  a  grateful  glance  from 
her  tear  dimmed  eyes,  and  he  wondered  how  the 
captain  could  hold  to  his  resolution  before  this 
gentle,  suffering  girl. 

But  the  skipper  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his 
purpose  by  a  woman’s  distress. 

Although  he  was  by  no  means  a  stern  man,  yet 
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when  believing  that  duty  required  it,  as  he  did  in 
this  case,  he  could  be  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

“Of  course,”  said  Ellen,  “I  do  not  want  the 
other  passengers  annoyed.  I,  therefore,  ask  you 
to  set  n>e  and  Noble  ashore,  and - r-” 

The  captain  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

“That  is  out  of  the  question,”  he  declared.  “I 
am  responsible  for  the  safe  transportation  of  my 
passengers  to  their  destination  as  cjuickly  as  pos- 
.sible.  Waiving  all  other  considerations,  my  chang¬ 
ing  my  course  to  put  you  on  some  island — perhaps 
where  ther  are  pirates  and  murderers — would 
cause  a  serious  delay.” 

Then  the  girl,  her  tears  flowing  fast,  threw 
both  arms  about  the  dog’s  neck,  and  pressing  her 
cheek  against  its  head,  endeavored  in  vain  to 
stifle  her  sobs. 

“Shall  I  speak  to  the  passengers,  sir,  about  the 
dog?”  inquired  Harding  of  the  captain. 

“No,”  replied  the  latter.  “They  would  say  they 
did  not  want  me  to  shoot  it,  but  there  would  be 
complaints  of  the  annoyance  when  we  reached 
home,  and  it  would  perhaps  end  in  my  being  de¬ 
prived  of  my  command.  But.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  want  you  to  do.  Go  below,  get  my  gun,  and 
then  come  up  and  shoot  the  dog.” 

“No,  sir,  I  will  not  do  the  deed!”  answered 
Harding,  firmly. 

“You  refuse?  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  this  is 
mutiny?” 

“I  don’t  think  it  could  be  called  so.  I  did  not 
ship  to  shoot  down  a  young  lady’s  dog.” 

“Refuse,  and  I  will  have  to  put  you  in  irons.  I 
repeat  that  your  desobedience  is  mutiny!” 

“I  do  not  think  so  and,  as  I  do  not  deserve  it, 
I  will  not  submit  to  be  ironed.” 

“We  will  see  about  that,”  said  the  captain 
angrily.  “But  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the 
dog  out  of  the  way.” 

He  walked  amidships,  and  gave  to  the  boat- 
.vwain  the  same  order  Harding  had  refused  to 
pbey. 

Although  the  boatswain — a  Portuguese — at 
once  went  into  the  cabin,  and  brought  up  the 
captain’s  double-barreled  gun,  yet  he  was  dis¬ 
inclined  to  shoot  the  dog. 

Just  as  he  came  on  deck  with  the  weapon,  the 
animal,  .suddenly  pricking  up  its  ears,  bounded 
away  from  its  fair  owner,  and  ran  forward. 

The  wind  had  now  increa.sed  to  a  gale,  and  the 
ship  was  driven  along  with  great  velocity. 

Rolling  and  pitching,  her  motions  perhaps  dis¬ 
turbed  the  boatswain’s  aim,  or  perhaps  the  gun 
was  purposely  pointed  away  when  the  skipper 
ordered  the  man  to  fire  at  Noble. 

It  is  certain  although  the  Portuguese  was  not 
ten  paces  from  the  creature  when  he  discharged 
the  piece  that  the  bullet  went  wide  of  its  mai*k. 

“Walk  up  to  him,  and  put  the  muzzle  against 
lii.s  head,”  said  the  skipper.  “That’s  the  surest 
way.” 

The  boatswain  advanced  towards  the  dog,  while 
poor  Ellen,  overhelmed  with  grief,  now  also  ran 
towards  it,  as  if  to  protect  the  creature  with  her 
own  person. 

This  .spectacle  moved  Harding  beyond  control. 

He  bounded  forward  in  time  to  confront  the 
boat  wain  ere  he  could  reach  Noble. 

“This  is  too  much!”  cried  the  enraged  captain. 

He  oi'i-!red  his  second  and  third  mates  to  help 
him  his  disobr^dient  officer  and  ))ut  him  in 

iion.'^. 


Harding  would  have  resisted,  a.id  a  struggle! 
must  have  ensued,  but  for  Ellen,  who  now  ^jrang\ 
between  the  young  man  and  his  opponents. 

“No,  no!  there  must  be  no  trouble  on  my  ac-.* 
count,”  .she  cried.  “Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  not  tol 
quarrel.”  .1 

The  captain  gave  his  boatswain  a  significant  I 
look,  which  the  man  readily  understood.  * 

As  the  second  and  third  mates  were  between 
him  and  Harding,  and  as  the  skipper  now  moved 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  disobedient  officer, 
the  boatswain  had  a  good  chance  to  go  and  shoot 
the  dog  ere  he  could  b^e  interfered  with. 

He  hui-ried  to  the  knight-heads,  placed  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  the  gun  against  the  dog’s  head,  and  v’as 
about  to  reluctantly  pull  the  trigger,  when  it 
stnick  him  that  the  animal  was- acting  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner. 

“W’hy  don’t  you  fire?”  roared  the  skipper  to 
the  PcMt'tuguese. 

As  he  spoke  the  dog  barked  still  louder;  then 
he  placed  his  fore-paws  on  the  spritsail-yard, 
thrust  his  nose  far  out,  and  commenced  to  whine  ■ 
mournfully.  ^  ^ 

“I  think  he  smells  land,”  said  the  Boatswain; 
The  others  had,  iri  fact,  by  this  time  been  led 
to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  dog’s  manner,  as 
he  always  acted  this  way  when  near  any  port. 

“Hard-a-port!”  roared  the  captain  to  the  man*, 
at  the  wheel.  “Square  yards,  there!”  ;■ 

The  boatswain  took  advantage  of  the  excuse 
thus-  afforded  him  for  at  least  delajnng  the  .shoot¬ 
ing  of  the  dog. 

He  put  the  gun  aside,  and  ran  to  help  Avork  thej 
ship. 

The  latter,  with  her  yards  squared,  had  scarce^  , 
ly  fallen  off,  and  forged  along  on  her  new  course,- 
when  there  was  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and^ 
dismay  from  all  the  men  at  the  fearful  dangei^ 
they  had  thus  escaped.  ^ 

Not  fifteen  fathoms  from  them  they  beheld 
what  the  thick  mist  had  hithertoo  concealed,  but 
which  they  were  now*  near  enough  to  see  plainly — 
a  line  of  low  rugged  rocks,  which  had  previously 
boi*ne  directly  ahead  of  the  ship,  and  upon  which 
she  must  have  been  hurled  and  shivered  to  pieces, 
but  for  the  timely  warning  of  the  dog,  Noble. 

The  w’arning  had  enabled  the  captain  to  keep 
off  just  in  time  to  clear  the  extrerpity  of  the 
rugged  reef,  which  his  vessel  i)assed  at  so  short 
a  distance  that  he  fairly  shuddered  and  turned 
pale  to  think  of  her  narrow*  e'seape. 

“You  wdll  not  shoot  my  dog?”  iileaded  Ellen, 
anxiously. 

“Shoot  it?  No!  I  w'ould  not  kill  your  useful 
Noble  for  a  million  of  dollars!  He  has  saved  my 
ship,  and  perhaps  all  our  lives.” 

With  a  glad,  thankful  cry.  the  young  girl  ran 
to  her  dog  and  embraced  it,  while  .«miles  like  .'<un- 
shine  cha.sed  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

The  passengers  in  the  cabin,  when  thov  learned 
what  had  hapi)ened,  i*cmonstrated  with  the  skip¬ 
per  for  having,  even  for  a  moment,  entertained 
tlie  design  of  ."hgoting  Noble. 

They  comi)lained  no  more  of  the  noise  made  by 
the  animal.  I 

Ellen  felt  very  grateful  to  Harding  for  hl«  U 
championship  in  her  behalf.  -  I 

In  due  lime  she  became  better  acquainted  with  I 
him.  and,  finally,  at  the  hou.se  of  her  aunt,  sh*  I 
^^m.sented  to  be.  the  young  officer’s  wife.  I 
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ACCUSED  OF  KILLING  5,'. 

A  Warsaw  dispatch  tells  of  the  arrest  of  a 
“Bluobeanl"  named  Kutschuc,  who  is  charged 
with  killing  fifty-three  persons,  mostly  women 
and  children,  and  including  a  priest  named  Ma- 
jewski. 

Kutschuc  is  alleged  to  have  confessed  that  he 
lured  his  victims  into  the  woods  and  killed  them. 


FARM  POPULATION  OF  STATE  DECLINED 
10.000  LAST  YEAR 

Farm  population  in  New  York,  including  entire 
families,  declined  from  733,000  to  723,000  during 
1925,  according  to  figures  made  public  by  G.  F. 
Warren  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Mr.  Warren  drew  his  statistics  from  a 
suiwey  of  4,384  farms. 

During  the  year  ending  Feb.  1,  1926,  about  30,- 
000  men  and  boys  left  farming  to  take  up  other 
w’ork  and  about  12.500  left  other  occupations  to 
go  to  farming. 

“At  the  present  time,”  the  report  says,  ‘there 
are  only  about  25,800  hired  men  on  farms  com¬ 
pared  with  26,700  a  year  ago  and  with  77,000  in 
1916.  Farmers’are'more  and  more  getting  their 
work  done  by  the  use  of  m^hanical  power  such  as 
tractors,  trucks,  etc.  and  by  exchanging  work  with 
their  neighbors.” 


SEEK  WEST  INDIES  HISTORY 

H.  E.  Anthony,  Curator  of  the  Department  of 
Mammals  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  will  sail  for  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  with 
a  party  of  naturalists  for  an  intensive  study  ot 
the  mammal  fife  of  the  West  Indies.  The  special 
objects  of  the  study  will  be  to  discover  facts  about 
the  ancient  West  Indian  continent,  of  which  the 
West  Indian  Islands  appear  to  be  surviving  parts, 
The  .‘Statement  of  the  museum  says: 

“The  West  Indies  have  always  been  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  field  of  study  for  zoologists,  not  only  because 
of  the  interesting  forms  of  life  to  be  found  there, 
but  becHU.se  of  the  problem  of  working  out  the 
ancient  history  of  the  islands  themselves.  Theie 
are  Just  enough  living  forms  on  the  island.s  to 
make  one  wonder  how  they  ever  arrived  unless 
-the  islands  were  joined  to  the  mainlaind.” 


TURKEYS  MAY  GO 

An  experimental  turkey  farm  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Glendale,  in  the  di-y  region  of  Arizona, 
,by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
'to  .'Stimulate  interest  in  turkey  raising.  The  in- 
du.stry  has  declined  greatly  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Scientific  production  methods  are  to 
be  developed  on  this  farm,  and  studies  made  of 
the  turkey  disease  known  as  “blackhead,”  a  mys¬ 
terious  malady  which  wipes  out  entire  flocks. 

In  the  event  of  failure  of  these  experiments, 
other  birds,  which  have  been  introduced  from 
5>outh  America  and  Mexico,  may  ultimately  re- 
t  plaee  the  domestic  turkey  made  famous  as  an 
offering  of  Thanksgiving  by  the  early  Pilgrims. 
One  of  these  is  the  South  American  ocellated 


turkey,  which  has  plumage  like  a  peacock.  An¬ 
other  is  the  chacalaca  turkey  from  Mexico  and 
Honduras. 

The  domesticated  turkey  is  now  heading  toward 
extinction.  Breedig  stocks  have  decreased  from 
6,500,000  birds  in  1900  to  around  3,500,000  birds. 
New  England  raises  scarcely  enough  to  meet  local 
demands. 

Farms  in  the  East  have  grown  them  usually  as 
sidelines,  individual  flocks  rarely  exceeding  100 
turkeys.  In  parts  of  Soutern  California  turkeys 
are  herded  like  sheep  on  the  open  range  in  flocks 
of  1,000  or  more,  tended  by  men  on  horseback. 


'AUSTRALIA 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  following 
very  closely  in  its  federation  and  otherwise  the 
example  of  the  United  States.  It  has  made  an¬ 
other  very  decisive  step  in  that  Americanization 
by  imitating  the  example  of  this  country  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  political  capital  apart  from  any  of  the 
commercial  metropolises. 

The.  continent  of  Australia  is  a  great  deal  big¬ 
ger  than  the  United  States  of  America  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  It  has  2,^950, 000 
square  miles  of  area,  where  we  have  about  3,000,- 
000  outside  of  Alaska  and  the  insular  possessions. 

Australia  indulges  in  fond  hopes  that  their 
country  will  have  a  growth  like  our  own  and  be¬ 
come  in  the  Antipodes  the  replica,  at  least,  of  the 
United  States.  The  main  trouble  seems  to  be,  like 
it  is  in  Texas,  deficiency  in  water. 

After  26  years  of  agitation  they  have  finally  set¬ 
tled  upon  a  place,  which  they  call  Canberra,  about 
100  miles  from  Sydney.  Work  is  noW  going  on 
there.  A  little  fun  is  had  from  the  fact  that  Can¬ 
berra  was  the  name  of  a  distinctive  bird  in  that 
country  called  the  “laughing  jackass,”  as  it  has  a 
note  similar  to  the  bray  of  that  animal.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  food  is  supposed  to  be  fish  and  snakes.  The 
people  who  named  the  capital  were  ignoi-ant  of 
this  fact  for  several  years  after  they  had  impo.sed 
the  name.  The  building  now  in  cour.se  of  erection 
resembles  much  the  plan  upon  which  Washington 
has  been  built,  and  the  main  difference  in  the 
Government  is  going  to  forestall  speculators  and 
land  grabbers  by  not  selling  any  of  the  land.  It 
will  retain  possession  of  the  land,  but  lease  it  out 
to  prospectiv'^e  buyers. 


‘‘Moving  Picture  Stories’^ 

A  Weekly  Mufir.'tKine  Devoted  to  rhotoplaytt  and  Player* 

PRICE  TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 

Each  number  contains  Three  Stories  of  the  Best  Films 
on  the  Screen — Kletrant  Half-tone  Scenes  from  the  Plays 
— Intere.stinpT  Artieles  AI)out  Prominent  Peoi)lo  in  the 
Films — Doings  of  Actors  and  Actresses  in  the  Studio  and 
Lessons  in  .Scenario  VV'ritintf. 

ETHEL  ROSEMAN,  Publisher  and  Editor 
219  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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WESTCHESTER  BIRDS  FED 
Distribution  of  900  pounds  of  cereal  food 
through  Westchester  County  to  prevent  pheasants 
and  quail  from  starving  was  completed  by  the 
staff  of  Game  Warden  Edward  Townsend. 

Scratch  food,  including  corn  and  meal  for  the 
quail  and  many  ears  of  corn  tied  to  bushes,  where 
it  can  be  seen  by  the  pheasants,  was  distributed. 

The  food  was  provided  by  the  Southern  New 
York  Fish  and  Game  Association  of  Westchester 
County. 


TY  COBB,  EXPERT  BASE  STEALER,  GOOD 
AT  NABBING  STEALERS,  TOO 
Ty  Cobb,  baseball’s  greatest  pilferer  when  it 
comes  to  bases,  has  discovered  that  he  can  catch 
'em  stealing,  too.  He  called  in  the  police  to  search 
the  home  of  a  former  Negro  servant  when  he 
missed  a  valuable  pair  of  cuff  links  and  in  the 
man’s  house  they  found  $160  worth  of  table  linen 
and  other  articles  from  Cobb’s  home  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  which  had  been  missed  off  and  on  for  five 
years. 

The  man  land  his  wife,  vigorously  asserting 
their  innocence,  were  lodged  in  jail  charged  with 
larceny. 


UTE  BRAVE  MUST  WEAR  GARB  OF  SQUAW 
AS  PUNISHMENT 

Augustie,  a  six-foot  Ute  Indian  buck,  for  38 
years  has  worn  the  garb  of  a  squaw  and  has  been 
entirely  ignored  by  fellow  males  of  his  tribe — be¬ 
cause  in  1887  he  was  a  "conscientious  objector” 
and  refused  to  take  part  in  a  tribal  raid. 

Augusie  now  is  more  than  80  years  old,  but  he 
will  remain  a  "squaw”  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

His  sentence  never  will  be  revoked,  and  there 
is  no  chance  for  a  parole,  claim  the  present  tribal 
leaders,  who  succeeded  old  Chief  Colorow  a  score 
of  years 'ago. 

It  was  Colorow  who  pronounced  sentence  “back 
to  the  squaws”  upon  Augustie,  who  had  declined 
to  accompany  Colorow'^^on  his  last  raid  against  the 
"palefaces”  near  Meeker. 


NICOTINE  TRAP 

F rom  the  land  of  pipes  comes  another  ingenious 
idea  to  keep  your  smoke  clean  and  cool.  A  British 
inventor  has  made  a  new  pipe  mth  a  trap  W 
nicotine.  The  pipe  stem  is  elongated,  running  past 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  Fitting  to  this  is  a  ^mall 
metal  tube  perforated  at  the  bottom  and  covered 
with  a  woodep  tube. 

A  tubular  chamber  screws  into  the  bottom  of 
the  wooden  tube  and  into  this  chamber  flows  all 
the  nicotine  and  saliva.  Because  it  is  kept  so  far 
away  from  the  pipe  bowl,  the  nicotine,  it  is 
claimed,  cannot  be  dravm  into  the  mouth,  for  it 
would  have  to  traverse  the  length  of  this  small 
metal  tube  and  be  drawn  through  the  small 
perforations. 


GOLD  RUSH  STIRS  ONTARIO 
Enthusiastic  reports  on  the  gold  discoveries  in 
the  Red  Lake  district  in  Northwestern  Ontario 
are  reaching  Toronto.  The  influx  of  prospectors 


have  been  steady  since  the  first  claim.s  were  staked  >  ■ 
out  last  fall,  and  preparations  at  various  points 
indicate  that  the  spring  opening  of  the  water  ‘ 
routes  may  see  a  gold  rush  of  proportions  com-  i 
parable  to  that  of  1898  in  the  Klondike. 

It  is  reported  that  claims  not  yet  suiweyed  or 
assayed  have  sold  for  as  high  as  $50,000.  Major 
C.  J.  A.  Cunningham  Dunlop  of  Haileybury,  On¬ 
tario,  a  veteran  Northern  prospector,  lias  re¬ 
turned  from  Red  Lake  with  a  description  of  a 
large  vein  of  visible  gold,  mostly  free  from  mill¬ 
ing  ore. 

'The  Red  Bank  country,  about  1,200  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Toronto  and  about  50  miles  east  of  the 
Manitoba  boundary,  is  140  miles  from  the  near¬ 
est  railway,  and  is  wild  and  unsurveyed.  Ac¬ 
cess  to  the  region  is  now  hampered  by  winter 
conditions,  and  the  journey  is  made  only  by  dog 
team. 


MAKE  VIOLINS  AND  SHIPS  FROM  MATCH. 

STICKS 

What  can  be  hiade  out  of  match  sticks?  The 
answer  is  a  wide  variety  of  articles,  useflul,  orna¬ 
mental  and  diverting.  The  magazine  Science  and 
Invention  has  evolve^  a  new  scheme  by  which 
"shut-ins”  and  others  may  occupy  their  odd  time 
in  an  interesting,  novel  and  not  wrholly  useless 
manner.  The  magazine  is  conducting  what  it 
terms  a  “matchcraft  contest.”  The  conditions 
are  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  materials 
used  in  articles  constructed  must  be  match  sticks. 
Many  articles,  some  showing  ingenuity  in  design, 
have  resulted  from  the  contest  that  is  only  a 
month  old,  the  things  submitted  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  the*  handicraft  of 
persons  of  all  ages  of  both  sexes. 

Some  articles,  which  are  on  exhibition  at  the 
office  of  the  magazine,  63  Park  Place,  are  a  vio¬ 
lin,  in  which  10,000  match  sticks  were  use<l  and 
which  is  not  unmusical;  a  radio  loud  speaker, 
equally  practical;  a  ukelele,  scale  models  of  ships, 
bridges,  wagons,  trolley  cars  and  trains;  the 
model  of  a  completely  equipped  radio  station,  with 
a  miniature  piano,  microphone,  electric  standing 
lamp  and  other  furnishings;  a  \yide  variety  of 
clocks,  pictures  designed  from  match  sticks,  a 
checkerboard  about  four  inches  square,  with  the 
pieces  made  from  the  heads  of  matches;  a  com-« 
pass,  mathematically  time,  and  any  number  of 
other  things  that  in  their  workmanship  show 
originality,  patience  and  in  many  cases  great 
skill. 

One  rule  of  the  contest,  to  insure  safety,  is 
that  safety  matches  must  be  used.  The  inventor 
of  the  game  is  H.  Gemsback,  publisher  of  Science 
and  Invention,  who  says  there  is  no  commercial 
purpose  back  of  the  plan,  which,  he  asserts,  may 
be  compared  to  the  cross-word  puzzle  as  a  nicans 
of  occupying  leisure  time. 

The  contest  is  to  continue  for  a  year  for  prizes 
totaling  $5,000.  The  winner  of  the  first  month’s 
prize,  $100,  was  Carl  Lurtz  of  Brookljm  for  tht 
violin ;  second  prize,  $75,  E.  Russell  V.ass.  17  years 
old,  of  Chicago,  loud  speaker.  Sixteen  prizes  ar» 
awarded  monthly  and  the  winners  receive  their 
models  back  after  the  awaixls  are  made. 
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HEART  OF  1)EAI>  CHICKEN  BEATS  IN 
LABORATORY  FOR  THIRTEEN  Y'EARS 
Kept  alive  by  artificial  methods,  a  bit  of  tis¬ 
sue  from  a  chicken’s  heart  has  been  growing  in 
the  laboratory*  of  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  since  1913, 
>ays  “Popular  Mechanics.”  It  has  to  be  })ared 
every  day,  for  is  natural  tendency  is  to  double 
its  bulk  ev'ery  twenty-four  hours,  and  had  it  been 
allowed  to  grow  w'ithout  i*estriction  since  the  day 
the  experiment  began  it  would  have  covered  an 
area  as  large  as  New*  York  City,  scientists  say. 

Motion  pictures  of  the  grow'th  of  tissue  have 
been  made.  The  film  shows'  in  a  few  minutes 
what  occurs  in  twenty-four  hours,  an  amazing 
display  of  the  marvels  of  biology.  So  long  as  the 
tissue  is  properly  cared  for,  it  is  believed  it  will 
not  die.  _ 

VALUE  OF  WORLD’S '  DIAMONDS  ESTI¬ 
MATED  AT  $5,000,000,000 
According  to  a  gem  expert,  the  total  value  of 
all  thd  diamonds  in  the  w’orld  today  is  $5,000,000,- 
000,  and  a  large -share  of  them  are  in  the  United 
States,  w'here  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
supply  and  of  other  precious  stones  is  consumed, 
says  “Popular  Mechanics.” 

The  wmrld's  gold  supply  is  placed  at  less  than 
$8,000,000,000,  and  most  of  this  is  also  in  the 
United  States  at  the-  present  time.  The  emerald, 
the  oldest  of  the  precious  gems,  and  the  ruby  often 
rival  the  diamond  in  value,  although  the  latter  has 
become  a  standard  ancF  a  favorite.  Ruby  mines 
in  Burma  have  been  worked  for  centuries,  and 
their  output  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  is 
placed  at  $10,000,000. 


JOHN  HANCOCK.  MASSACHUSETTS 
Among  the  many  striking  characters  of  the 
fifty-six  Sig^isrs  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver.sary  of 
which  w'ill  be  celebrated  by  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
International  Exposition  opening  in  Philadelphia 


June  1,  1926,  is  John  Hancock,  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  the  first  to  affix  his  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  document. 

He  w’as  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  wealthy  man 
and  a  courtly  figure;  geld  and  silver  adorned  his 
garments,  and  on  public  occasions  his  carriages, 
horses  and  servants  in  livery  emulated  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  nobility.  His  mansion  displayed  the 
magnificence  of  the  courtier,  rather  than  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  Republican.  Rivaling  the  British  in 
the  gorgeousness  of  hi.s.  attire,  John  Hancock  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  colonists  who  affected 
a  plain  mode  of  dress.  Because  of  the.se  tenden¬ 
cies  doubts  of  his  patriotic  integrity  w'ere  circu¬ 
lated. 

John  Hancock  was  an  eloquent  orator,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  Boston  Massacre  he  deliv¬ 
ered  such  a  stirring  speech  no  doubt  was  left  in 
the  mind  of  anyone  as  to  his  perfect  patriotism. 
Hancock  from-  this  time  became  as  odious  to  the 
royal  governor  and  his  adherents  as  he  was  dear 
to  the  Republican  pai-ty.  By  the  speech  he  put 
his  life  in  jeopardy. 

The  Briti.sh  were  determined  to  capture  him, 
and  w’e  all  know  what  his  fate  would*  have  been 
had  their  efforts  proved  successful.  John  Han¬ 
cock  w-as  spared  to  render  his  country  splendid 
sei*vice.  In  promoting  the  liberties  of  his  coun¬ 
try  he  unstintingly  expended  great  w-ealth  and 
was  willing  to  make  many  .sacrifices.  At  the  time 
the  American  Army  wms  besieging  Boston,  the 
destruction  of  Boston  w’as  considered.  By  the 
execution  of  these  plans  Hancock’s  w'hole  fortune 
.would  have  been  sacrificed.  Yet  he  immediately 
acceded  to  the  measure  and  declared  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  surrender  his  all  should  his  country  re¬ 
quire  it. 

His  memory  as  one  of  the  immortal  signers 
of  the  Declaration,  who  pledged  for  their  coun¬ 
try’s  sake  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honors,  is  a  cherished  ideal  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans. 


Ka8it*8t  way  in  tin*  world  to  c.-ish  $12  to  .SIS 
a  day  lii  H  month.s’  time— and  over  i)er 
year  I  Extraordinary  money-makinK  po-ssi- 
nlllties  (all  time  or  part  time)  taking  order.s 
for  Sts'le-.Vroh  Shoes.  W'omen  buy  as  high 
as  12  times  as  many  pairs  as  men.  Women 
excitedly  enthu.siastic  over  possibility  of 
buying  smartest  spring  styles  at  lowest 
prices.  Very  Interesting  as  well  as  highly 
profitable  work.  We  inaae  it  easy  for  you  to 
get  8tarte<i.  Tie  up  with  the  largest  and 
most  progrf-ssive  company.  Work  fast, 
write  to<fay.  He  your  owii  boss.  Hecome 
financially  independent.  No  investment.  No 
experience  or  training  re<iuired. 

HTVI.K-.tKCH  SHOK  t’O., 

I>ept.  ('inrinnati,  Ohio. 


BE  A  DETECTIVE 

Earn  Big  Money.  Work  home  or  travel.  .Make 
secret  Inve.stigations.  Fascinating  w'ork.  ICx- 
cellent  opportunity.  Exi)erience  unneces.«iu  v. 
Particulars  fris*.  Write,  GKOItOK  It.  W.VO- 
NKR.  former  tlovernment  Detective.  lOOd 
Broadway,  New,  York. 


TOBACC0a;ir8'.W.t 

Aajr  IcrmL  dgtn,  cwarcttM,  pi^,  ckcwia«  or  uailf.  Full  ireotmooi  mbI 
•a  trioL  nunloM.  CotU  tl.sO  if  it  cutcl  BotUn.T  if  ii  fail*.  U**il  bjr  ovar 
900,000  Man  arid  Womb.  Sup«rb«  Co.  J'  35  Baltimcre,  M4. 


RANGER  DELIVERED  FREE 

on  approval  and  30  days’  trial,  express pra~  - 
paid.  Many  styles.  Bicycles  $21.50up.  Kasr 
payments.  Write  today  for  our  big  catalog 
and  Factory-to-Rider  p.-ices. 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dept-  A-188  CHICAGO 


ALL  FREE 


CO  y*Br  niar.  Watch  with  cMn  and  rln*.  laijr" 

■aatfsae  Roll  rilm  Camara  or  Zt 

roam  for  lotrodudoc  flitast  asaortad  Mquld  pa^ma  at 

abettia  SoodforJObottlaoondcbooMCiftaaparoffar  moor 

vow- juitwrit*  to  hell.  FELtFUML  CO.,  Uep.  tu  LSSCblcago.  lU. 


OUR  TEN-CENT  HAND  BOOKS  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY 


Useful,  Instructive,  and  Amusing.  They  contain 
Valuable  Information  on  Almost 
Every  Subject. 


No.  26.  HOW  TO  KOW,  SAII.  AND  BUII.D  A  BOAT— 
Fnlly  illnstrnted.  Full  instructions  are  given  in  this 
little  book,  together  with  instructions  on  swimming  and 
riding,  comnanion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  28. — HOW  TO  TKT-D  FORTUNES. — Every  one  is 
desirons  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring 
forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty. 
You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one 
and  be  convinced.  „ 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every 
boy  should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book 
explains  them  all.  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hy¬ 
draulics.  magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics. 

No.  30.  HOW  TOT  COOK.— One  of  the  most  instructive 
books  on  cooking,  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes 
for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game  and  oysters;  also  Pio^ 
puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand 
collection  of  recipes.  _  .  ,  . 

No.  .33.— HOW  TO  BEHAVE.— Containing  the  rules 
and  etlouette  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most 
approved  methods  of  appearing  to  good  advantage  at 
parties,  .balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  .  ,  ,  . 

No.  .3.3.  HOW  TO  FRAY  GA^fES.- A  complete  and 
useful  little  book  containing  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  billiards,  bagatelle,  back-gammon,  croquet,  dominoes, 
<'tc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOT.VE  rONUNDRUMS.- Contain¬ 
ing  all  the  lending  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  rid¬ 
dles,  curious  catches  and  witty  sayings. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Includ¬ 
ing  hints  ofl  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats, 
squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously 
ilhistrated. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN'S 
.TORE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  x'ariety  of  the  latest 
.iokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur 
ininstrels  is  complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP- 
SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump 
speeches.  Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes. 
Just  the  thing  for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  4.3.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MiVSTREE 
GUIDE  AND  .JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  verv 
instructive.  Every  hov  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it 
contains  full  Instructions  for  organizing  an  amateur 
minstrel  troupe. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ETEUTRIUITY. 

_ A  description  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and 

electro  magnetism:  together  with  full  instructions  for 
making  Electric  Toys.  Batteries,  etc.  Bv  George  Trebel. 
A.  M  M  D.  Containing  over  fiftv  illustrations. 

No!  48.  HO,W  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.- A 
handy  book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  con¬ 
structing  canoes  aiid  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing 
them  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEB.XTE. — Giving  rules  for  con¬ 
ducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  best  sources  for  procuring  information 
on  the  question  given. 

No.  .30.  HOW'  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS _ 

A  vaiuable  hook,  giving  Instructions  in  collecting,  pre¬ 
paring,  mounting  and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  in¬ 
sects  < 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Con¬ 
taining  explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight- 
of-hand  applicable  to  card  tricks;  or  card  tricks  with 
ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight-of  hand ;  of 
tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially 
prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  .32.  HOW  TO  PLAY  C.ARDS. — A  complete  and 
handy  little  book,  giving  rules  and  full  directions  for 
playing  Euchre.  Crihbage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce, 
Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours, 
and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  54.  HOW'  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS _ 

Giving  complete  Information  as  to  the  manner  and 
‘method  of  raising,  keeping,  taming,  breeding  and  man¬ 
aging  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full  Instructions  for 
making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
Illustrations. 
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LATEST  ISSUES 

Young  Wild  West  Calling  the  Two-Gun  man,  or. 

•  Saving  a  Sheri fTs  Life. 

"  and  the  Boy  Ranchero;  or,  ITelpIng  a  Tender¬ 
foot  to  Success. 

••  and  "Ginger  Jake";  or  The  Boos  of  Gimlet 
Gulch. 

"  and  the  Choctaw  Chief;  or.  Arietta*  Defying 
the  Redskins. 

“  Defying  an  Ambush;  or.  Arietta  Leading  th« 
Cavalry. 

"  Saved  Bv  a  Signal;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Vanish¬ 
ing  Light, 

"  Double  Suhtrie;  or.  The  Celebration  at  Buck- 
horn  Rancli. 

"  Capturing  a  Chief;  or.  Arietta  As  a  Cavalry 
Bcout. 

"  and  the  T^one  Cabin;  or.  The  Raiders  of  the 
Gorge 

“  Trapped  in  a  Canyon;  or.  Arietta’s  Swing  For 
Life. 

"  At  A  Redskin  Pow-Wow;  or.  Doomed  To  Die 
At  The  Stake 

"  and  the  Doomed  Mine;  or.  Arietta’s  Life  at 
Stake. 

“  Racing  For  .3  Ranch;  or.  Spitfire  On  His  Mettle. 

’’  Marked  By  Mexicans;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Senor. 

"  and  the  "Silver  Kid,"  or.  The  Dandy  of  the 
Gulch. 

"  and  the  Yellow  Bull;  or.  Arietta’s  Daring  Es- 
-.  cape. , 

"  Surrounded  By  Death;  or.  The  Seven  Sticks  of 
Dynamite.  * 

"  Staking  a  Claim;  or.  Arietta  On  Guard 
"  Greaser  Chase;  or.  The  Outlaws  of  the  Border 
“  Swinging  a  Lariat;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Wild* 
Horses. 

"  Booming  a  Camp;  or.  The  Shot  that  Opened  a 
Gold  Mine. 

"  and  the  ‘‘Busted’  Mining  Camp;  or  Arietta 
as  an  Auctioneer. 

"  Ousting  the  Outlaws;  or.  The  Clean  Un  At 
Fancy  Flat. 

“  and  the  Treasure  of  the  Lake;  or.  Hop  Wah's 
Magic  Trick. 

“  Bossing  A,  Cattle  Ranch  ;  or.  Arietta  Cornered 
By  Rustlers. 

“  Tr.apping  the  Redskins;  or,  The  Last  Raid  of 
Crazv  Horse. 

“  and  the  Cave  Gang;  or.  Arietta’s  Desperate 
Shot. 

“  T.rtst  In  the  Rockies:  or.  The  Luck  a  Grizzly 
P-rought. 

“  Elected  a  Chief:  or.  Arietta  and  the  Papoose. 

"  add  “Stinger  Jack”;  or.  The  Bluff  That 
Wouldn’t  Work. 

“  and  the  Tricky  Trapper;  or.  Arietta  After  Bi| 
Game. 

“  Giving  It  Straight:  or.  The  Worst  Camp  of  AH. 

“  Gunning  for  Gunmen;  or.  Arietta  and  the 
Greaser  Ruffians. 

"  Surrounded  by  Gold;  or,  A  Treasure  Worth  a 
million. 

“  Baffling  Death  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Chasm. 

“  and  the  Reckless  Regulars;  or.  Saving  a  Com- 
nanv  of  Cavalry. 

"Busting”  a  Show;  or.  .Arietta  .and  the  .Actr*>«.s. 

“  I.ocating  a  Lode;  or.  The  Orphans  of  Bowie 
Bar. 

“  and  the  Broncho  Boss;  or.  Catching  a  Crafty^ 
r.attleman. 

"  At  Six  Spot  Flat;  or.  The  .Toke  That  Made  a 
Fortune. 

Trapped  by  Greasers;  or,  .Arietta  and  the 
Secret  Passage 

“  Government  Contract;  or,  .Arietta  and  the  Pony 
Express. 

Big  Round-Tip;  or.  The  Champion  Roper  of  the 
B.  B.  Ranch. 

"  Twelve  Shots;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Raider®, 
and  the  Golden  Image;  or.  I.ured  to  the  V.alley 
of  Death. 

“  Balking  a  Raid;  or.  .Arietta’s  T.ean  for  Liberty. 

"  Hunting  in  tbe  Sierras;  or.  Arietta  and  the 
Cinnamon  Bear. 

“  Saving  tbe  BIock-hou.«r ;  or.  Arietta  .ami  the 
.Allies  .Aaftack. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  bo  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  lOe.  per  copy. 

In  money  or  stamps,  by 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  anv  ad* 
dress  on  receipt  of  price.  8e.  per  copy.  In  money 
or  postage  stamps  by 


H.ARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publi.sher,  Inc, 

166  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 


HARRY  E.  WOLFP.  Publisher,  Inc, 

166  W  est  23d  Street  New  York  Oil 
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No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW.  S/ 
Fully  illustrated.  Full  In 
little  book,  tofrether  with  i 
riding,  eoiupanion  sports/ 
No.  28.— HOW  TO  TJ^ 
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